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BOOKS 


RACE RELATIONS 
BLACK METROPOLIS  ..................... 
by St. Clair Drake and Horace ‘Cayton 
SO I sictiisencicseemscmiovtens 
by Allison Davis and Burleigh Gardner 
SOUTHERN EXPOSURE ................... 
by Stetson Kennedy 
by Dorothy W. Baruch 
by Donald Pierson 
by Carey McWilliams 
by Margaret Halsey 
Ie a rN an neeeeoencornerreicnie 
by Buell Gallagher 
edited by Rayford W. Logan 
PATTERNS OF NEGRO SEGREGATION oscccccscssvsnsntsenemenetesnteman 
by Charles S. Johnson 
PCOS PROUD WUD st nnsesasctnecitxsotnnseenteinnesnoiensenincfoneesetces 
by Hortense Powdermaker 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. ccccnuue 
edited by Otto Klineberg 


AFRICA AND COLONIAL PROBLEMS 


I intemal tbleaninsiinninsain 
by Maurice Delafosse 

WITHOUT BITTERNESS (Africa and the Postwar World)............... 
by A. A. Nwafor Orizu 
by W. E. B. DuBois 





BIOGRAPHY 


SOJOURNER TRUTH 
by Arthur Huff Fauset 

INU I ia icra 
by Kosti Vehanen 

ANGEL MO AND HER SON ROLAND HAYES .00...ccccccscssscsnsneues = 
by MacKinley Helm 

GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER oc. cccccccscewenseceeiinntseneemetennne 
by Rackham Holt 

WHEREIS GREAT DUET COR COUR annie 
by J. A. Rogers 

NEGRO MAKERS OF HISTORY 
by Carter G. Woodson 
by Edwin R. Embree 
by Earl Conrad 

BLACK BOY 
by Richard Wright 
by Philip Henry Lotz 

GREAT AMERICAN NEGROES ................ 
by Ben Richardson 


HISTORY 
BLACK FOLK: Then and Now 
by W. E. B. DuBois 
en? a On eee 
by Carter G. Woodson 
SEX AND RACE, Vol. L.. 
SEX AND RACE, Vol. IL... 
a 
(The Three Volumes—$10, 30) 
FROM SUPERMAN TO MAN ......... aia 
100 AMAZING FACTS ABOUT THE ‘NEGRO | sinned bead 
by J. A. Rogers 
NEGRO SLAVE REVOLTS IN THE U. S. 
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ABOUT NEGROES 


THE NEGRO IN THE CIVIL, WAR nines ™ 

NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

NEGRO IN THE ABOLITIONIST MOVEMENT 

- -by Herbert Aptheker 

Ripe OF Tier. 
by Robert L. Jack 

THE FREE NEGRO IN NORTH CAROLINA (1740-1860)... 4,00 
by John Franklin 

THE MYTH OF THE NEGRO PAST nn cccscccmsnenenennnemes 
by Melville J. Herskovits 

ESSAYS IN HISTORY OF THE NEGRO 
by Herbert Aptheker 

12 MILLION BLACK VOICES 
by Richard Wright 
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POETRY 


FOR MY PEOPLE ......... 
by Margaret Walker 

COMPLETE POEMS OF DUNBAR 

A STREET IN BRONZEVILLE .......... 
by Gwendolyn Brooks . 

THE BOOK OF AMERICAN NEGRO SPIRITUALS o.ccccccsccceu 3.50 
by J. Weldon and Rosamond Johnson 


ANTHOLOGIES 


THE NEGRO CARAVAN a a ce ales .. 3.00 
edited “by Brown, Davis and Lee 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN NEGRO LITERATURE... 
edited by Sylvestre C. Watkins 

THE BOOK OF AMERICAN NEGRO POETRY 2ncccccmssnnsnnene 2,90 
edited by James Weldon Johnson 


JUVENILE 


NEGRO FOLK TALES FOR CHILDREN IN PRIMARY GRADES 1.10 

NEGRO ART MUSIC AND RHYME FOR YOUNG FOLKG............. « 18 
by Helen Adele Whiting 

THE CHILD'S STORY OF THE NEGRO 
by Jane D. Shackelford 

TALES OF MOMOLU 
by Lorenz Graham 

BT I OE, tices stceseiec pieces cicetpaerten seinen 
by Lorenz Graham 
by Lorraine and Jerrold Beim 

CALL ME CHARLEY 
by Jesse Jackson 
by Altona Trent-Jones 

MY DOG RINTY 
by Ellen Tarry and Marie Hall Ets 

BRIGHT APRIL .............. 
by Marguerite De Angeli 


NOVELS ABOUT NEGROES 


MRS. PALMER'S HONEY a des icon lasatece 
by Fannie Cook 
by Hodding Carter 
by Lillian Smith 
by Erskine Caldwell 

by “George Wylie F ‘Henderson 
by Bucklin Moon 

BEST STORIES OF PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR... .-cvceorenonon 
edited by Benjamin Brawley 

QUALITY .... 
by Cid Ricketts Sumner 

THE BEAST OF THE HAITIAN HILLS . oa citi 
by Philippe Thoby-Marcelin and Pierre Marcelin 
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If you don't see it listed, write. We can furnish any book by or about Negroes in print. 


(Prices are net and do not include postage. 


20 WEST 40th STREET 
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Allow 15¢ for postage.) 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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THE CRISIS 


A Record of the Darker Races 


or: ROY WILKINS 


Vol. 54, No. 1 Whole Number 433 


IN THIS ISSUE 


JANUARY, 1947 


COVER 
Linda Jan Anderson and George Thorne, Jr., 
of New York City, look over the troubled globe 
COLLEGE AND SCHOOL NEWS................... 


“WILL TWO GOOD WHITE MEN VOUCH 
FOR YOU?” 


Boy Toolly BR. Borcoauchy. -...........cccccssceescssccesceneesseeeeeeeeeeee 
EDWARD BRANDFORD—COMMERCIAL ARTIST 


THE CRISIS IN JAMAICAN SELF-RULE 
By George F.. McCray -......nn.ccncn-ncccooneseccoessscesesseseeeees 


BY THE RIVER AVON 
A short story by Eric Walrond 


ALONG THE NAACP BATTLEFRONT 
News from the Branches and Youth Councils. 


LEGAL DIRECTORY 





Tue Crisis was founded in 1910 and is the official organ of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People. It is published 
monthly at 20 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y., by the Crisis Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., Dr. Louis T. Wright, president ; Walter White, secre- 
tary; and Mrs. Lillian A. Alexander, treasurer. The subscription price 
is $1.50 @ year or 15 cents a copy. Foreign subscriptions $1.75. The date 
of expwation of each subscription is printed on the wrapper. When the 
subscription is due a blue renewal blank is enclosed. The address of a 
subscription may be changed as often as desired, but both the old and 
new address must be given and three weeks’ notice is necessary. Manw 
scripts and drawings relating to colored peopie are desied. They must 
be accompanied by return postage, and while THE CRIsis uses every 
care, it assumes no responsibility for their safety in transit. Entered 
as second class matter November 2, 1910, at the post office at New York, 
N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. 


The contents of Tue Crists are copyrighted. Copyright 1946 by The 
Crisis Publishing Company, Inc. All rights reserved, 
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Managing Editor: JAMES W. IVY 
( ditorial Advisory Board: Lewis S. Gannett, Arthur B. Spingarn, 
Sterling A. Brown, Walter White, Carl Murphy, John Hammond. 


EDITORIAL ROUNDUP 


THE COVER—Linda Jan Anderson, 4, is the daughter 
of Frances and Bill Anderson (the Glimpses of Childhood 
Photographer). Her companion is George Thorne, Jr., 5, 
son of Dr. and Mrs. George Thorne. The families live in 
Harlem and Dr. Thorne is on the staff of Sydenham hos- 
pital. Mr. Anderson started his photographs of children as 
a hobby and now has several thousand negatives in his file, 
among them some recent shots of Joe Louis’s daughter. 


TOLLY R. BROADY (“Will Two Good White Men 
Vouch for You?” page 10) has had a varied career. He 
was for a number of years an assistant in the research de- 
partment of Tuskegee Institute. Out of this experience 
came his article, “Poll Tax: Symbol of Oppression,” pub- 
lished in the Crisis, June, 1941. From Tuskegee Mr. 
Broady went into the Army as an officer. He is now sta- 
tioned in New York and works as a supervisor of GI 
scholarship students in the Metropolitan area. 


s 
THE ARTICLE (“Edward Brandford—Commercial Art- 
ist,” page 11) on the Brandford studio was prepared by 
George Petry, one of the members of the firm. 
2 
GEORGE F. McCRAY (“The Crisis in Jamaican Self- 


Rule,” page 13) lives in Chicago, II. 
writer specializing in Caribbean affairs. 


He is a free lance 


ERIC WALROND (“By the River Avon,” page 17) is 
already familiar to Crisis readers as one of that brilliant 
galaxy of Negro writers who helped to bring about the 
Negro literary renaissance of the early ’20s. His Tropic 
Death (1926) startled with its freshness of material and 
strength of style. This was a collection of ten stories deal- 
ing with the tragic lives of the poor in the West Indies 
and Panama. 


He writes that he now has another book of stories under 
his hat. Some of the stories are tales of Negro GIs in 
Britain, of which “By the River Avon” Mr. Wal- 
rond lives at Bradford-on-Avon, Wiltshire, England. 
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HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation's Capital 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION ON ONE 
CAMPUS, GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL 

College of Liberal Arts College of Dentistry 
Graduate School School of Religion 
School of Music Coliege of Medicine 
School of Law Summer School 
College of Pharmacy i chcoi c: Social Work 
School of Engineering and Architecture 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
ATHLETICS — B.0.T.C. -- STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT — DEBATING 


365 Teachers @ 
12,689 Alumni ®@ 


4,680 Students 
26 Buildings 


Registration 
SPRING QUARTER... March 25, 1947 


For Announcements and permit to Register 
Write 


THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


Thorough Secretarial Training 
FOR BETTER POSITIONS—AT 


Pioneer Business College 


Day and Evening Sessions—individual Instruction 


APPROVED FOR TRAINING VETERANS 
e Month Ceurse—Business Administration & Acceunting 
84 Weeks Ceurse—Executive Secretaria 
84 Weeks Course—Medical Secretarial 
Ceurse—Sr. y. (Adult re-Edueation) 
‘eoks Course—ir. Executive for Men 
Course—G 


ersonne! 
Preparatory 
lane & Romance 


Languages 

Beginners & anaes eee Accepted. Free Place- 
ment — Employment Service Graduates and Alert 
Students. Surplus of unfilled aan last term. Super. 
vised Dormitory ss i ——t (Limited) 
Make Reservations NOW for beginning :-— 

Sept. 10-16, Oct. 1-8, Jan. 25. an "2-8, June 16 

WRITE THE REGISTRAR—Catalog “A” 


627-629 Seuth Broad St., Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania 
Telephone PEnnypacker 5-2935 


E. RHUDOLPHUS CLEMONS, President 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
COURSES OFFERED LEADING TO 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 
AGRICULTURE ~ aie DIETETICS 
EDUCATION MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 


HOME ECONOMICS PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Dietetics, 
Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses 
Special Courses ——_ in Vocational Rehabilitation 
for Veterans 


Graduate Study ¢ Summer School * Veterinary Medicine 
FP, D. PATTERSON, President 


For Information Address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE ALABAMA 


College and 
School News 


BesNETT COLLEGE was host in No- 
vember te the twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Negro 
College Conference. Conference dis- 
cussions centered around equalization 
of teachers’ salaries, subsidization of 
public and private institutions desiring 
to provide permanent housing facilities 
for veterans, and Negro representation 
on the State Veterans Commission of 
North Carolina. 


Speakers at the meeting were Dr. 
Brown and Dr. Nelsen Harris, of Shaw 
university. New conference officers are 
Dean C. L. Halliburton, St. Augustine, 

resident; Dr. L. S. Cozart, Barber- 

tia, vice-president; Dean F. R. Payne, 
Shaw, treasurer; and Dean J. B. Mac- 
Rae, Fayetteville, secretary. 


Principal address at the fall convo- 
cation of MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
on October 31 was delivered by Dr. 
E. L. Turner, former president of the 
college and now dean of the school of 
medicine at the University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Washington. 

Dr. Turner reviewed the rapid prog- 
ress of scientific medicine during the 
past few years and outlined the possible 
advances that this generation of stu- 
dents might anticipate. 


Recent additions to the teaching staff 
of the college are Dr. Carr A. Treherne, 
of the class of ’43, to the department of 
obstetrics and Dr. Gurney D. Holloway 
as professor of clinical pathology. Dr. 
W. H. Grant has been appointed chair- 
man of the committee responsible for 
the operation of the department of 
medicine during the 1946-47 school 
year. Dr. Quinland, professor of 
pathology since 1922, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee on 
postgraduate education for the school 
of medicine for 1946-47. 

Mary Lee Brown, director of public 
health nursing and instructor in the 
college, has been chosen as one of the 
five nurses to receive the Isabel Hamp- 
ton Robb memorial fund award, which 
will permit her to pursue advanced 
study at Harvard during 1946-47. 


Five members of the staff of Hamp- 
TON INSTITUTE are on sabbatical leave: 
Mrs. Amanda Peele Horne, for study at 
the University of Chicago; Lester T. 
Perisho, at Iowa State college; William 
M. Cooper, at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia; Gideon E. Smith, at Michigan 
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Atlanta University 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
A Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences Offering Work Leading to 
the Master Degree 


School of Library Service 
Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
For Bulletin, Address THE REGISTRAR 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


1886 * FRANKFORT KENTUCKY «+ 1947 
CO-EDUCATIONAL CLASS A COLLEGE 
Degrees offered in 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — AGRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
EDUCATION 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS — ENGINEERING 


For information write 


THE REGISTRAR 


e e e o © tJ 
Virginia Union University 
Richmond, Va. 

Class "A" College with Bachelor's 
Degrees in: 
Education 
Social Science Naturlal Science 

Languages Religious Ed, 
Graduate School of Religion offering B. D. 


Degree. 
JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


For information write to the 
President or Dean of College 


Business 


GAMMON 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


uates. 
Those leading to the degree of Master ef 
Religious Education, and open to women 


® McDonough Boulevard, S. E. Atlanta, Georgia 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & Co. 


LiC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL and STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Ete. 

We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
books of corporations as on as making Tax 
reports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of eor- 
respondence students. 


85 WEST (18th ST., New York City MOnument 2-3498 
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| Xavier Universi 
| of 


LOUISIANA 


& 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


| College of Arts and Sciences, including 
| College of Liberal Arts 


Department of Music 
Department of Fine Arts 


College of Sciences 
Pre-Medical School 
Department of Home Economics 


School of Education, including 
Department of Physical Education 


College of Pharmacy 
Summer School 



























* 
For further information, write to: 


THE REGISTRAR, Xavier University 
| WASHINGTON AVE. and PINE ST. 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Atlanta, Georgia 
CLASS A COLLEGE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 


ABLE FACULTY 
Exceptionally qualified to prepare young men 
to enter the fields of religion, medicine, den- 
tistry, law, teaching, social work, government 
service, accounting, business and technology. 
Famous within recent years for the significant 
places of leadership achieved by its gradu- 
ates. Intellect and character equally stressed. 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR 


LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY 


Approved by 


College and University Council of Penna. 
American Medical Society and Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland. 


For complete information write 


REGISTRAR 


Lincoin University, Chester Co., Penna. 


BEREAN SCHOOL 


Matthew Anderson, Founder, 1899 
*CO-EDUCATION—VOCATIONAL 
Needle Trades and Business 
Day and Night Sessions 
ra 
Write the Registrar for Bulletin 


1926-30 SOUTH COLLEGE AVENUE 
Philadelphia 21, Pennsylvania 


Blanche Williams Anderson, Principal 








State college; and Benjamin Smith, at 
the University of Chicago. 





Dr. FRANCIS M. HAMMOND 


SETON HALL COLLece, a Catholic In- 
stitution at South Orange, N. J., has 
recently added Dr. Francis M. Ham- 
mond to its staff as a teacher of philoso- 
phy, according to an announcement of 
President Msgr. James F. Kelley. 


Dr. Hammond had previously taught 
at Southern and Xavier universities. 
He was educated at Xavier, University 
of New Orleans, University of Louvain, 
Belgium, and at Laval university, 
Canada, where he received his doctor- 
ate. 


Appearing at WEsT VIRGINIA STATE 
COLLEGE recently were dancer Pearl 
Primus and the well-known artist Harry 
Gottlieb. Colonel Leon F, Lavoie, pro- 
fessor of military science and tactics of 
the ROTC unit, has announced receipt 
at the college of a shipment of field 
artillery, including one 105 and one 
155 millimeter howitzers. A recent visi- 
tor at the college was Mme. Fortuna 
Guery, national supervisor of elemen- 
tary education in the public schools of 
Haiti. 

A memorial program in honor of 
Armistice Day was conducted by the 
college veterans’ club on November 
10, with Daniel P. Lincoln, registrar, 
as speaker. 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE celebrated its an- 
nual 1946-homecoming on November 
16-17, with the return to the campus 
of more than two hundred graduates 
and former students. Annual service 
of worship was held November 17, with 
Rev. Clinton March as speaker. 
















LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


dministration 
Special Courses for Returning 


Servicemen 
The School of Law. 


The Graduate Sch 


The Registrar—Lincoin University 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


STORER COLLEGE 


Harpers Ferry, West Virgiaia 
Seventy-ninth Year 
A four- co-educational . rich 
in historic. tradition and surroundings of 
urpassin: atur’ beauty — sixty- 
ie senha from the Nation’s Capital. 
EDUCATION WITH A SENSE 
OF DIRECTION 
Courses leading to the Bachelor's De- 


gree in: 
Liberal Arts and Science Commercial 
Subjects 


Teacher Training 
Home Economics 


FOR INFORMATION, Write: 
RICHARD |. McKINNEY, President 


Lemoyne College 
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MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


“Our whole curriculum is community-cen- 
tered” is the philosophy of this institution. | 
Our experimental curriculum provides a high | 
degree of individual attention to the sutdent'’s } 
individual problems; a “bloc plan” of study | 
instead of the usual concurrent program 
varied subjects, and an extensive use of visual | 
teaching aids. A class A college granting the 

degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science. 





JOHNSON C.. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


Co-educational Institution of High Rating 


2 UNITS 


College of Liberal Arts 


Theological Seminary 
Highly Trained Faculty by 
First Class Equipment 


For information write 


H. L. McCrory ... . . President 
















Atlanta University 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Member of the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work 
Courses lead to Master of Social Work degree 
Special Courses in Social Work with Veterans 
HAS RECORD OF PLACING GRADUATES THROUGH- 
OUT THE NATION IN POSITIONS AS medical so- 
cial workers, psychiatric social workers, case work- 
ers in Red Cross Chapters and various executive 
and administrative work with case work, child 
welfare, group work and community organization 

agencies in the social work field. 


DEMAND GREATLY INCREASED FOR SOCIAL 
WORK IN POST WAR WORLD 


Forrester B. Washington, LL.D., Director 
247 Henry Street, S. W. Atlanta, Ga. 











Theological Seminary 


1800 White’s Creek Pike 
Nashville, Tennessee 
RALPH W. RILEY, President 

e ‘ 


Capable Faculty 
Summer School 


Extension Courses 
Healthful Climate 
Courses offered leading to degree of: 
BACHELOR OF THEOLOGY 
BACHELOR OF DIVINITY 
MASTER OF ARTS IN THEOLOGY 
For information address the Registrar 
« 
Under the Auspices of 
The National Baptist Convention, Inc., 
U.S.A., and The Southern Baptist 
Convention, U.S.A. 





























CHEYNEY 


STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
is a fully accredited member of 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 

(Primary Grades 1-3)..........+. B.8. Degree 

2—-Elementary Education: 

(Intermediate Grades 4-3) 

3—Home Economies: 

(Elementary and High School) 

4—Industrial Arts: 

(Elementary and High School)....B.S. Degree 
Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 

required for admission 
For further information gnd catalog write to 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, -President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


.....-B.8. Degree 


... B.S. Degree 





MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore 12, Md. 


DIVISIONS 
Regular—College. of Liberal Arts. Co- 
educational. Full-time study on the 


campus. 

Evening—Courses leading to degree of- 
fered in evenings at the Douglass 
High School Building. 

Summer—A six-week Summer 
Session. Special courses for 
school teachers. 

All courses lead to either the Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science Degree. For 
detailed information write or call the Reg- 
istrar. Telephone: HAmilton 0756. 


School 
public 





The Dixwell group—an organization 
of YALE UNIVERsITy undergraduates and 
residents of New Haven—has recently 
appointed an education committee to 
encourage qualified Negroes to apply 
for admission to Yale, college, the un- 
dergraduate division of the university. 
Scholarship aid in limited amounts and 
part-time jobs are available to help 
meet the cost. 

Applications must be procured from, 
filed with, and approved by the board 
of admissions of Yale. However, appli- 
cants are requested to notify Morton 
Binder, chairman of the education com- 
mittee of the Dixwell group, at 564 
Yale Station, New Haven, Conn., upon 
the filing of their applications in order 
that they may be followed up by the 
committee. Interested parties may se- 
cure complete information by writing 
to Morton Binder, or Charles L. Field- 
ing, at 567 Yale Station, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Fisk University has announced fifty- 
nine students as being on the dean’s 
list for the first semester of 1946-47. 
To achieve this honor, which is based 
on cumulative grades for the second 
semester of 1945-46, a student must be 
an undergraduate working for a degree, 
carry fourteen or more semester hours 
during the preceding semester, and se- 
cure an average of 2.90 quality points 
with no mark below C. 


Danton Russell, tenor, gave a song 


recital at the college on November 10; 
and Orrin Clayton Suthern, concert or- 
ganist from Dillard, an organ recital on 
November 17. The Fisk Stagecrafters 
inaugurated their 1946-47 season in the 
Little Theatre with three performances 
of Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler. 

A special program in honor of new- 
president Dr. Charles S$. Johnson was 
held in Memorial Chapel on November 
4. Greetings were presented on behalf 
of the faculty by Dr. Clarence Van 
Horn, head of mathematics depart- 
ment; for the student council, by Rob- 
ert E. Lee, president: for the alumni, 
by Dr. St. Elmo Brady, chairman of 
the executive commiteee of the General 
Alumni Association and chemistry de- 
partment head: for the inter-fraternity 
council, by Bernice Merriweather, presi- 
dent; and for the students-at-large by 
Mary Louise Milner. 

Mrs. Edmonia W. Grant, director of 
education for the American Missionary 
Association, has been granted a three- 
months leave of absence to work as 
assistant director of the project for the 
adult education of Negroes in the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


SPELMAN COLLEGE presented Bruce 
Thomas, well-known lecturer, on No- 
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A DISTINCTIVE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
For Catalog and Information Write 
Director of Admissions 
BENNETT COLLEGE 
Box 1589H Greensboro, N. C. 


REAVER SCHOOL? 
of CHIROPRACTIC 


DAYTON OHIO 


Offering complete courses 
leading to a degree of doctor 
of chiropractic. 


The only school in this branch of the 
healing art which does not discrim- 
inate against any race or creed. 


Train for a profession which offers 
the opportunity to serve. 


For information write 


THE REGISTRAR 
Reaver School of Chiropractic 
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¥ 
¥ 
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¥ 
¥; 
7 
¥ 
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¥; 
7 
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¥, 
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Y 
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7 
v, 
7 
¥, 
148-52 Salem Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 4 


Wilberforce, Ohio 
Incorporated in 1856 Co-educational 


Accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
College of Education and Industrial Arts 
University Laboratory High School 
Theological Seminary; R.O.T.C., ESMDT 


Distinguished for Training in Leadership 


For information write The Registrar 


RUST COLLEGE 


POLICY—Co-Educational. 
COURSES—Quarter-hour credit 


system. Liberal Art. 
Elementary and Advanced Courses in Education. 
Pre-Medical Home Economics. Music and Business, 
FACULTY—University trained. 


For further information write: 


L. M. McCoy, Pres., Holly Springs, Miss. 
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vember 8 in a talk on the Bikini atom 
bomb test. Newspaper reports on the 
test, he said, were wholly inadequate 
and frequently misleading. Kemper 
Harreld, head of the music department 
of the university system, gave a violin 
concert at the college on November 9. 


A recent speaker at MOREHOUSE CoL- 
LEGE was Dr. Clark H. Foreman, presi- 
dent of the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare, who spoke on “The 
Southern Political Scene.” 


The CatirorniA Lapor SCHOOL be- 
gan its sixth year of worker education 
on January 6. This is the only pro- 
gressive labor school in the country 
where veterans can study under the 
GI bill benefits. 


SHAW University observed the 81st 
anniversary of its founding on Novem- 
ber 22, with the annual address being 


RNS Photo 

FORDHAM HONORS PRIEST—The Rev. Basil 

Matthews, O. S., only Negro ever ordained in 

the Benedictine Order, will have his doctoral 

thesis on West Indian culture published by 

Fordham university. The 34-year-old priest is 
a native of Trinidad. 





y 








-FESSENDEN ACADEMY | 


MARTIN, FLORIDA 
& 
An American Missionary Association 
School—A Functional Junior-Senior 
High School for Negro Youth 
A school dedicated to Progressive, Functional, 
and Experimental Education 

Courses offered include: Creative Dancing, 
Music, Trades and regular High School 
subjects taught in a functional manner 



















delivered by Dr. George O. Bullock, 
pastor of the Third Baptist church, 
Washington, D. C. 

Twelve students of the university 
have been chosen for listing in Who’s 
Who in American Colleges and Univer- 
sities. 

The Albert 


Einstein Foundation, 
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Inc., by unanimous vote of its board of 
directors, has named the university it 
proposes to open a year from now, 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, after the late 
justice of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
Louis D. Brandeis. 


LINCOLN UNIvERsITY (Pa.) began the 
first in its series of broadcasts entitled 





PAINE COLLEGE 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


A Co-educational College of Liberal Arts 
Under the auspices of the 
Methodist and Colored Methodist Churches. 
For more than sixty years Paine College 
has served as one. of the finest examples of 


cooperative inter-racial work between White 
and Negro people. 
An excellent physical plant 
Well trained faculty * Moderate expenses 
Enrollment limited to 400 Students. 
Accredited Class A 
For further information write: 
E. C. PETERS, President 
or The REGISTRAR. 





Jefferson Beauty School 


Learn Beauty Culture and Become Independent 
2 

Beauty Culture Taught in all Its Branches 

Efficient Teachers, Short or Brush-Up Courses 

Students Prepared for any State Examination 


Especially North and South Carolina 
168 W. BLACK ST. Phone 9105 


Rock Hill, S. C. 
® 
For further Information write the President: 


Mrs. Freddie I. Gathings 













BEAUTICIANS . 
MAKE MORE MONEY 


+ igo success in life depends upon your own efforts. You have the ability 
to make an independent living, se here is yeur opportunity. Take 
immediate advantage of it. The demand for APEX beauty operators is 
greater than the supply. A good position elweys awaits you. 

Enter class at any time. Classes mornings, afternoons and evenings. 


Attend either class you desire. 


Price of the course is reasonable. Small dewn payment, balance small 


weekly payments. Diplomas awarded. 


ENROLL NOW! 
APEX BEAUTY SCcrecct 


New York, Chicago, Atlantic City, Washington, Atlanta, 


Brooklyn, Baltimore, 


Newark, Richmond, Philadelphia 


Write APEX BEAUTY SCHOOL, Atlantic City, New Jersey 





MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Scheol of Medicine, Dentistry, Dental Hygiene and Nurse Training 
For information write 


The Registrar, Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee 
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“Freedom Road”. over station WPEN 
on October 20. The program can be 
heard every Sunday at 10:05 A.M. at 
950 on the radio dial. 

Herrick Young, a member of the Mis- 
sionary board of the Presbyterian 
church, was a recent lecturer at Lincoln 
on the subject “Faith Around the 
World.” 


Among the recent speakers at ALA- 
BAMA STATE COLLEGE have been Mau- 
rice A. Lee, of the college faculty;. Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois, director of special 
research NAACP; and Dr. R. T. Adair, 
local physician and surgeon, First ly- 
ceum feature of the school year was 
the appearance of Raphael Desylva, 
Chilean pianist and music teacher of 
New York City. The college reports 
an enrollment of 1,098 students for the 
first quarter. 


VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY was re- 
cently host to the annual meeting of the 
Negro Inter-Collegiate Dramatic Asso- 
ciation. Representatives from dramatic 
groups at Hampton, A & T, Shaw, Ben- 
nett, Howard, and Virginia State at- 
tended and participated in the sessions. 

A recent issue of The Religious Her- 
ald carried Dr. John M. Ellison’s ar- 
ticle, “A Century of Negro Baptist 
Progress.” The journal is the official 
organ of the white Baptists of Virginia. 
On November 14 Dr. Gordon B. Han- 
cock, professor of sociology and eco- 
nomics at the university, paid tribute 
to the works of Booker T. Washington 
over the Columbia network. 


Annual homecoming day at Deta- 
WARE STATE COLLEGE was celebrated 
November 16, with the return to the 
campus of more than five hundred 
alumni and friends. The home eco- 
nomics class of the college participated 
in the Sussex County 4-H achievement 
fair. 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE reports the fol- 
lowing faculty members as being on 
leave: Robert S. Burgess and Hilda 
Davis, to study at the University of 
Chicago; James O, Hopson, at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; and Johnnie 
Parker, at New York university. 


CHEYNEY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
announces the following additions to 
its faculty and teaching staff: Dr. Lulu 
Merle Johnson, as dean of women and 
instructor in history; Mildred R. 
Barkeley, as resident nurse and assistant 
household director; Richard A. Carroll, 
as instructor in English; Robert M. 
Mask, as member of the business staff; 


The Cnasis 





Wide World 


YOUNG STUDENTS LEARN FLORISTY — The recently opened floristy shop in Harlem’s voca- 


tional high school, 21 W. 138th St. 


Students taking the comprehensive course will work in a 


shop decked out in a professidnal manner, with more than 200 varieties of flowers, attractive 


vases, glassware, and water-color paintings on the wall. 


Dr. Edward L. Washington, is the 


acting principal. 


Estella Scott Johnson, as part-time 
teacher and administrative assistant to 
the president; Frances H. Craig, as as- 
sistant to the administrative staff; and 
Ulysses C. Chambre, as instructor in 
music, after an absence of four years. 


Three performances of Deep Are the 
Roots, recent Broadway stage hit, were 
presented by the LincoLn UNIVERSITY 
(Mo.) Stagecrafters on November 22- 
24. David M. Grant, attorney-at-law, 
was the principal speaker at the annual 
Negro achievement program of the 
Omega Psi Phi fraternity on November 


10. New veterans’ administration ofh- 
cers at the university veterans’ guidance 
center are Dennis Chestnut, St. Louis, 
advisement center, and Robert Clark, 
Evanston, Ill., training section. Tony 
Green, oldest living alumnus of Lin- 
coln, a graduate of the class of °84, 
visited the campus during the observ- 
ance of homecoming day. He lives in 
Seattle, Washington. 

Second annual statewide feature writ- 
ing contest for high school juniors and 
seniors of Missouri has been announced 
by Miss Theo Nix, acting director of 
the Lincoln university school of jour- 
nalism. 


MERCEDES GILBERT 
CNE WOMAN THEATRE 


Returns to concert stage 
after a year in Broadway hit 


A Program of 
Music, Comedy and 
Drama 
Monologues 
Character Sketches 
Impersonations 


Recommended by presidents of outstanding 
colleges and universities, clubs and sororities. 


Place Bookings Now for the 
Spring and Fall of 1947 


Terms most reasonable 


For further information address: 


ARTHUR S. JAMES 
108-13 164th St. 


Jamaica 5, N. Y. 
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Editorials 





HAPPY NEW YEAR 


ee January, beginning with 1911 when The Crisis 
was only two months old, we have been wishing our 
readers a Happy New Year, no matter how black the “race” 
situation seemed to be at the time. 


There is a great temptation to be cynical about the im- 
provement of the human race. The cynics seem to be so 
sure, so arrogantly confident as mankind repeats over and 
over again the stupidities and cruelties of centuries ago. 
The people of faith and hope seem so like Pollyanna as they 
marshal their slender evidence, their scattered citations of 
human conduct deemed to be setting a new pattern. 


The new year of 1947 is here and it would seem that Du- 
Bois’s famous phrase, “the problem of the goth century is 
the problem of the color line,” is more sharply to the fore 
than at any time since the truism was uttered. American 
Negroes, together with their old friends of bygone travail 
and battle, and their new young friends, keen and eager for 
the fray, have a world-wide, blood-spattered, rubble-strewn 
stage upon which to carry forward their action. A Georgia 
lynching echoes in the Kremlin. Palestine injustice affects 
ballots in America. Indonesian revolt rocks Dutch economy. 
The stench from South African near-slavery floats 10,000 
miles to wrinkle the nostrils of delegates to the United 
Nations Assembly. The exploitation of the Chinese may 
create a vast, united Asiatic empire with consequent incal- 
culable affect on the western world. 


There is work to be done in 1947 and the years beyond, 
rich, rewarding work, work that conceivably may save man- 
kind from itself. Happy New Year! 


SMEARING OUR SOLDIERS 


ak ag though the war is over, our soldiers continue to be 
the victims of smearing campaigns. The latest is the 
Meader report on American occupation of Germany. 


Although the report is unofficial (having been dis- 
claimed by the Kilgore committee), it has been used to de- 
nounce all Negro soldiers abroad. By actual count, the dis- 
cussion of Negro soldiers covers only three pages in a 
go-page document, yet Senator Owen Brewster (Republican 
of Maine) inflated the section on Negroes into an inflam- 
matory article for Liberty. 


Apparently the findings which have irritated Senator 
Brewster and his fellow Republicans are those which indi- 
cate that German women do not draw the color line in 
associating with American soldiers. In the eyes of Senator 
Brewster and many another American, this is a “crime” 
about which “something must be done.” Most Americans 
are very unhappy when they find people over the globe who 
do not, pay as much attention to the color line as we do here 
in the world’s greatest democracy. All over the world 
during the war we tried to educate other peoples on the 
“proper” attitude toward American Negroes. 


Needless to say, American military government in Ger- 
many involves social, economic and political questions of 
gigantic proportions, the handling of which will affect prof- 
its and peace. Beside this great issue, the behavior of a few 
Negro troops is of no real importance, whether the charges 
are true or untrue. But with America so emotionally im- 
in the world’s greatest democracy. 





troops can serve Senator Brewster and his fellows well in 
furthering their larger objectives. 

This is good jockeying, but is it smart pelitics on the 
home front? Looking forward to 1948, is it good politics for 
the Republicans to kick their Negro supporters in the face 
with a vicious smear of Negro men in uniform? 


SOUTH AFRICA REBUKED F 


O UT of all the questions discussed by the General Assem- 

bly of the United Nations in its seven-week meeting in 
New York, the delicate one of racial discrimination was by 
far the most significant. It was brought up at the very outset 
by two issues: South Africa’s desire to annex South West 
Africa, and India’s charge that South Africa’s laws discrim- 
inated against Indians living there, solely on the basis of 
race. 


Prime Minister Jan Christiaan Smuts of South Africa 
lost on both issues. The UN voted against annexation, 
holding that sufficient proof had not been submitted. to 
show that the South West African population wanted an- 
nexation. In the debate South Africa and Smuts took a 
beating on their treatment of natives in their own land. 
Not in memory has a sovereign nation, at a world-wide 
council of nations, had its racial discrimination policies dis- 
cussed and condemned as were those of South Africa at Lake 
Success. Heretofore these things, while well known, have 
been smothered in committee. 


On the second issue Mrs. Vijaya Pandit, head of the 
Indian delegation, defeated Smuts and South Africa in a 
brilliant campaign of maneuver and oratory. The UN fi- 
nally voted to direct South Africa to revise its treatment of 
the Indian minority in the light of the provisions of the 
UN Charter. 


In times past nothing has seemed to affect in the slightest 
degree South Africa’s attitude toward race relations. But 
the UN discussions got under her skin. A cautious dispatch 
from Pretoria, South Africa, to The New York Times says 
the UN discussions “provoked introspection in this coun- 
try.” It quotes acting Prime Minister Hofmeyr as saying: 
“At this time, in particular, it is being brought home to 
South Africa as never before that in this matter (of race 
relations) we are part of a wider and sometimes very critical 
world and that we cannot live unto ourselves alone.” 

Does all this mean that American Negroes might possibly 
get before the UN for an airing of their minority problem? 
Possibly, but not probably. Meanwhile a serviceable guide 
post has been set up by the rebuke of South Africa. 


HEROES AND GOAT 


a heroes of the Bilbo hearings are the Mississippi 
Negroes who braved teror and physical violence to 
testify against Senator Bilbo and the Mississippi political 
system. The goat, of course, is Senator Bilbo, who has been 
exposed as an advocate of violence to keep Negroes from the 
polls, and as a man who received endless gifts in cash and 
services from “friends” who happened at the same time to 
be contractors who were paid fat fees for construction work 
done in Mississippi for the U.S, government. The United 
States Senate can keep this man as a member if it can stand - 
the implications involved, but the people of America are: 
through with him. As for his assertions that Negroes are 
unfit to vote and hold office—Well! 


N October 7, 1941, I appeared be- 

fore the Board of Registrars in 

an Alabama county and this is a 
true account of what happened. After 
I had stated my desire to register, I was 
asked if I had “three hundred dollars 
worth of taxable property.” I replied 
in the negative and added that it was 
my understanding that the property 
qualification was an alternative to the 
literacy qualification. 

“No! you will have to have three 
hundred dollars worth of property or 
forty acres of land, After a lapse of a 
few minutes I asked if I would be per- 
mitted to file an application? ‘Yes, | 
will take your application but the board 
will have to pass on you and you don’t 
have three hundred dollars worth of 
taxable property and that is one of the 
qualifications. Do you know two white 
persons who will vouch for you? 

“Yes,” I replied giving her the names 
of two local shopkeepers. 

“One of these persons will have to 
come in and sign for you,” she ex- 
plained. 


I left the office of the board of regis- 
trars and went across the street to a 
radio shop where I had recently pur- 
chased a radio. After I had made 
known the nature of my visit the shop- 
keeper promised that he would go over 
later that afternoon and sign for me. 
On October g I called the radio shop 
and asked the proprietor whether he 
had found the time to go over and 
vouch for me the day before. He stated 
that he did not find such an oppor- 
tunity but that he would try to find 
time that day. On October 10 and 13 
I called with the same result. The polls 
closed on October 13, reopening No- 
vember 4. On the morning of Novem- 
ber 4, I called the shopkeeper and he 
told me to come to his place of business 
at 2:00 P.M. I went to the radio store 
at 2:00 and I was told that the owner 
was out of town. 


Hunting the Avouchment 


I resolved that I had better try to 
get some one else to vouch for me, so 
I went over to one of the local clothing 
stores and asked to see the proprietor. 


“Will Two Good White Men Vouch For You?” 


By Tolly R. Broady 


Alabama’s recent adoption of 

the Boswell Amendment gives 

timely interest to the experi- 
ences of this Negro elector 


After asking me several questions the 
clothing store proprietor said that he 
knew me but “not well enough to take 
an oath,” but that if I could get the 
cashier at the bank, where I had an 
account, to telephone him he would be 
glad to go over. I went to the bank 
and explained the trouble I was having 
and_ he consented to call the clothing 
store owner. But every time the cashier 
called ihe owner of the shop would be 
out. A few days later I went to the 
postmaster and asked him to call the 
clothing store owner. He did while I 
waited. After he had finished talking 
over the telephone, I was told that I 
should go to the clothing store that day 
at 1:55 P.M. 

At approximately 2:30 P.M., on No- 
vember 12, I appeared once more be- 
fore the -board of registrars in the com- 
pany of the clothing store proprietor. 
Before [ had an opportunity to explain 
that I had at long last been successful 
in getting someone to vouch for me, a 
member of the board explained: “We 


BOSWELL AMENDMENT 


On November 5 Alabama voters wrote 
the Boswell amendment, a measure 
frankly aimed at preventing mass regis- 
tration of Negroes, into the state 
constitution. This provision requires all 
would-be voters to be able to “read 
and write, understand and explain any 
article of the Constitution of the United 
States in the English language.” The 
amendment repeals the second section 
of section 181 which made any citizen 
eligible to vote who possessed $300 or 
more of taxable property. 

An additional provision is that those 
who are entitled to register as electors 
must be of good character and under- 
stand the duties and obligations of good 
citizenship under a republican form of 
government. 

These changes will make it consider- 
ably easier for registration officials to 
disfranchise Negroes without running 
afoul of the Fifteenth Amendment. 








The Crisis 


have investigated your application and 
I find that you don’t have three hun- 
dred dollars worth of property or 40 
acres of land and that’s one of the 
qualifications.” I asked again if this 
property qualification was not an alter- 
native to the literacy qualification un- 
der Article VIII, Section 181 of the 
State Constitution, and I then pro- 
ceeded to quote the sections. 

After I had finished quoting from the 
state constitution, the man I had 
brought over to vouch for me turned 
and said, “Boy, it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference whether you graduated from 
Harvard; if you don’t have the prop- 
erty you can’t register.” Without fur- 
ther comment I turned and walked 
slowly from the office. The clothing 
store owner followed. ‘Well, he said, 
“I guess you got to get $300 worth of 
property or 40 acres of land some- 
where.” I replied that I had no such 
intentions and that I intended to regis- 
ter, since there were provisions in the 
constitution for determining one’s 
qualifications. He looked a_ little 
stunned as I turned to leave him. 

On November 13 I presented myself 
before the board of registrars in the 
company of two other electors and 
asked what were the qualifications for 
an elector. When I was told that you 
had to have the property qualification, 
one of the electors asked when the 
amendment had been passed making 
both qualifications necessary. 


Ignorant of Amendment 


One of the board members replied 
that she knew nothing about amend- 
ments, but that she had “marked the 
place in the book” which gave the 
qualifications. She then proceeded to 
read the passages. When she had fin- 
ished reading the first qualificatioh, she 
was asked her interpretation of the 
“or” between the paragraphs. To this 
she replied that the board of registrars 
got their interpretation from the attor- 
ney general, We asked to see the rul- 
ing, or at least where we might get an 
official interpretation of the “or”. We 
were referred to the probate judge 
after one member of the board stated 

(Continued on page 27) 
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N the field of commercial art, admit- 
I tedly one of the most. highly com- 
petitive in New York City, Edward 
Brandford has built an enormously suc- 
cessful business, His clients include 
some of the largest business firms and 
advertising agencies in the country. His 
latest venture is an agency to supply 
models for advertising and promotion. 
Located in the downtown section of 
New York, Brandford Studios employ a 
staff of artists of both races. Practic- 
ally every type of art work is executed 
there. 

A native of Jamaica, B.W.I., Brand- 
ford came to this country in 1924. “I’ve 
always wanted to draw,” he said. “I 
suppose I’m one of the lucky few peo- 
ple in the world working at the thing 
they like to do best.” 

In his late thirties, Brandford’s hair 
is almost completely gray. He is tall 
and slender, his appearance giving no 
indication of the tremendous determin- 
ation and persistence he possesses. It 
is not unusual for him to put in a 
working day of fourteen or sixteen 
hours. The one question most often 
asked him is, “How did you get started 
in art?” His reply never fails to startle: 
“I took a correspondence course.” The 
school that sold him the course still ad- 
vertises, but Brandford says he’s never 
met anyone else who took it and be- 
came an artist. 


His First Job 


After completing the course he felt 
he was ready to apply for a job, so he 
approached the firm that was then 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., in the hope of 
getting employment as a commercial 
artist. “As I look back now,” he said, 
“T still can’t understand why they didn’t 
throw me out bodily along with my 
very amateurish drawings. Instead, 
they were most kind and told me I 
should study some more and work very 
hard.” Later, years later, he did design 
book jackets for Doubleday, Dial Press, 
Pocket Books, Avon Books and other 
publishers. 

After taking the art director’s advice 
and enrolling at Cooper Union, Brand- 
ford worked at a variety of jobs, as ele- 
vator operator, messenger, and factory 
hand. As with most people who work 


Edward Brandford—Commercial Artist 


The first three years of a studio 
and the first five months of a 
model agency 


while attending school, he found the 
going very difficult. He states, “Often 
I was so tired in class, I’d fall asleep 
at the drawing table, pencil in hand. 
But I managed to stick it out and grad- 
uate.” 

When he graduated, he decided to 
become a serious artist. He used to 





Brandford does advertising layouts for many 
of the country’s leading commercial products, 
Shar-Loo slips, Hueblein’s club cocktails, Ba- 
cardi rum, and Beck’s shoes. He has also done 


book jackets for many best sellers. Pictured 


here is some of this work, 


spend Sundays in Central Park paint- 
ing landscapes and people. One of his 
pictures received honorable mention 
in the Harmon Foundation exhibition, 
He soon discarded. the idea, however. 

“Actually,” Brandford said, “I don’t 
believe my heart was ever set On art 
3 art’s sake. I was not satisfied merely 

) paint’ “pretty pictures.” I wanted 
my work to perform a function, whether 
that function was to sell soap, adver- 
tise candy bars, or even help put a 
politcian in office.” 

Having picked commercial art as a 
career, he got a job in the art depart- 
ment of a large firm which did all the 
printing for the city of New York. Just 
when he thought he was on his way to 
success, investigators uncovered the fact 
that the. city was paying much more 
than it should for its printing. So, 
along with Jimmy Walker, who was 
then mayor, the firm went out of busi- 
ness and Brandford was out of a job. 

“This was during the depression,” he 
said. “Since the city was full of un- 
employed artists I thought I’d try my 
hand as a free lance cartoonist. I soon 
discovered that being a cartoonist in- 
volves more than originating a funny 
situation and thinking up a gag line to 
go with it. Besides, every other artist 
out of a job was tryig the same thing. 
So, I had to give up that idea.” 


His First Big Break 


Shortly afterward he got a job at the 
Lutz and Sheinkman Corporation, one 
of the largest color lithographers in the 
country. Brandford feels that this was 
one of the biggest breaks in his career. 
It was there he acquired a thorough, 
practical knowledge of lithography, lay- 
out and various printing processes. It 
was during this period he began de- 
signing publications. Later he created 
the original format for the newspaper, 
The People’s Voice. When the paper 
was launched he went to work in its 
art department. While there he con- 
stantly received urgent requests for his 
art work from outside firms. In 1943 
he finally opened his own art studio 
in a one room office on 42nd Street. 

This venture was a success from tf 
very beginning. Orders came in fasf 
than he could execute them and si’ 











Cecil Lane 


Scenes in the Brandford studio. Branford with phone and one of his women assistants. At right, 
Brandford artists works on a layout. 


the war was going on Brandford found 
it impossible to get help. In order to 
finish assignments on time he often 
worked sixteen and eighteen hours a 
day, often missing meals. As a result 
he developed stomach ulcers. Instead 
of slowing down and taking treatment 
he continued to work until one day 
he fainted from a severe attack. When 
he recovered consciousness an ambu- 
lance had arrived to take him to the 
hospital. Rather than create a lot of 
excitement he refused to let himself 
be taken down on the stretcher, but 
insisted on walking down five flights of 
stairs. “I never thought he’d make it 
alive,” the ambulance interne declared. 
“Never saw a guy with so much guts.” 


Starts Model Agency 


During his convalescence Brandford 
got the idea of starting an agency with 
Negro models. The people with whom 
he talked it over tried to discourage 
him. Once out of the hospital he went 
ahead with the plan and last July had 
an opening at the Hotel Astor for the 
press. All of the metropolitan newspa- 
pers and advertising and trade publi- 
cations sent representatives. 


Brandford told the gathering.. “Ne- 
groes in America represent buying 
power equal to that of the people of 
Canada. Until fairly recently this mar- 
ket has been pretty much ignored by 
the manufacturers of nationally adver- 
tised products. My idea of having a 
model agency is not merely to show 
glamour girls wearing beautiful clothes. 
There’s no reason why advertising for 
cigarettes or automobiles or any of the 
hundreds of other products we use 
should not make use of Negro models.” 


Artistic talent is in evidence through- 
out the Brandford family. His wife, 


Thelma, is an expert fashion designer. 
Jacqueline, the daughter, attends the 
High School of Music and Art and 
shows promise of becoming quite an ar- 
tist; while Paul, the son, can also draw 
well, but wants to become an engineer. 

When asked for advice for aspiring 
young commercial artists, Brandford 
said, “First, it is necessary to learn to 
draw. It may seem foolish for me to say 
that, but it is amazing to see the num- 
ber of people who say they want to be 
artists, but who do not take the trouble 
to learn the fundamentals of the craft. 
Enroll at a good art school. Try also 
to learn the various printing processes. 
Learn to letter. Above all, work at it 
every minute you can.” 

Edward Brandford’s own career sug- 
gests that this is sound advice. 
For he is the art director of a 
national magazine about ba- 
bies, creates layouts for quan- 
tities of newspaper advertis- 
ing, and designs brochures 
and catalogues for countless 
business firms. 


Edward Brandford pins up some of 

the book jackets he has designed: 

Foxes of Harrow, Hair Styles, Short 
Novels of Dostovesky, etc. 
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GRANTS-IN-AID for RESEARCH on 
MINORITY GROUP PROBLEMS 


The commission on Community In- 
terrelations of the American Jewish 
Congress, 212 West 50th St., New York 
19, N. Y., has allocated $10,000 for the 
academic year 1946-47 to a program of 
grants-in-aid for research by university 
social science students on minority 
group problems. 


The commission hopes to induce 
many of the graduate and undergradu- 
ate students in the social sciences who 
are doing research projects in connc- 
tion with their academic work to carry 
out projects in the field of minority 


group problems and intergroup rela- 
tions. 


CCI will attempt to make such pro- 
jects attractive by providing informa- 
tion about related projects which have 


-been and are being done, suggesting 


methods and areas of research which 
might not have occurred to the stu- 
dents themselves, paying most of the 
research expenses, and aiding in publi- 
cation of the results. 


It is the belief of the CCI that this 
grants-in-aid program will be most pro- 
ductive if the majority of studies made 
in any one year are cncentrated in two 
or three specified research areas. The 
two areas chosen for 1946-47 are (1) 
objective measures of discrimination 
against minority groups, and (2) ef- 
fects of contact between members of 
different groups on intergoup attitudes 
and behavior. 
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Crisis in Jamaican Self-Rule 
By George F. McCray 


N the densely populated, predom- 
I inantly Negro colony of Jamaica, 
key island in the British West 
Indies, the extreme bitterness between 
two dominant Negro political leaders 
is erupting in mob-violence, bloodshed, 
and widespread social disorder. The 
red hot rivalries between William Alex- 
ander Bustamante’s Labor Party and 
his Bustamante Industrial Trade Union 
known as the BITU on one hand and 
Norman Washington Manley’s Peoples 
National Party and the Trade Union 
Council on the other are creating a sit- 
uation menacing the whole self-govern- 
ment movement in the predominantly 
Negro colonies of the British empire. 
Meanwhile, the conflicts between the 
two have greatly lessened the pressure 
on the British for full self-government. 
The outcome of the eighteen-months- 
old experiment in self-government in 
Jamaica will greatly influence public 
opinion in England, the United States, 
and in the West Indies as to the advis- 
ability of granting democratic self-rule 
to colonies largely Negro, largely illiter- 
ate, and socially and economically back- 
ward, and whose social, political and 
economic affairs have been controlled 
for generations in the interest of a small 
aristocracy. The question posed by the 
Jamaican turmoil is whether an im- 
portant shift in political power is to be 
followed by disruption to the public 
and economic order, thus inflicting se- 
vere hardship on all concerned. 

That Jamaica in less than a decade 
placed herself in the forefront of the 
self-government movement in the far 
flung British empire is a credit to the 
wisdom and determination of her Ne- 
gro political and labor leaders. The 
present situation is a test of the ability 
of that same leadership to unify the 
country behind a program to solve the 
perplexing social and economic prob- 
lems which are gradually converting 
Jamaica into a poor house, “a dunghill 
at the doorstep of the Americas.” 

The island is approximately 500 miles 
southwest of Miami, Florida or 18 air 
miles from Chicago. It has a popula- 
tion of nearly 1,500,000 people in an 
area of 4,450 square miles. Over 96 
per cent of the people are of African 
descent and less than 4 per cent is rep- 


If you want an explanation of 
the intricacies of Jamaican 
unionism and the reasons for 
the extreme bitterness between 
her two dominant political lead- 
ers, you must read this piece 
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Jamaican cane cutters at work. 


resented by East Indian, Chinese, and 
European. 


White Population Small 


For generations the small white popu- 
lation, less than two percent of the 
total, has had an iron grip on the po- 
litical and economic affairs of Jamaica. 
Practically all of the fertile land is in 
their hands and their vast estates, be- 
tween 500 and 22,000 acres in size, are 


' devoted to raising such export crops as 


sugar cane, cocoanuts, bananas, coffee, 
cocoa, citrus fruits, and, other tropical 
crops for export. Today Jamaica pro- 
vides barely 60 percent of the total food 
needs of her people. 

Over 80 per cent of the Jamaican 
people are peasant farmers or day labor- 
ers earning on the average less than a 
dollar per day. The Negro farmers as 





a rule cultivate small eroded patches of 


land, one-half to two acres in size, or 
they work as laborers, tenants, or share- 
croppers on the landed estates. There 
are exceptions, but generally the dom- 
inant white landholders have kept land 
out of the hands of Jamaican’s of Afri- 
can descent. 

Jamaica also has a large urban or in- 
dustrial population most of which is to 
be found in Kingston, the capital city, 
with a population of 110,000. The ur- 
ban and industrial population of the 
island is employed on the shipping 
docks, in warehouses, in plants process- 
ing agricultural produce, and in the 
government services. As might have 
been expected it is this large urban and 
industrial group which provides the 
numerical and financial strength for 
the growing labor movement and the 
two political parties based on the trade 
unions. 

The economic life of the island as 
well as its political affairs have been 
run in the interest of that two per cent 
of the population controlling the land- 
ed estates, the banks, and export trade. 
This was made possible not only by 
business connection in England, but by 
an electoral system, since it was based 
on property holdings, which disfran- 
chised the great majority of the people. 

Thus a disproportionately heavy 
share of the tax burden was shifted by 
import and inequitable land taxes to 
the shoulders of the poor. Balanced 
and mixed agriculture was discouraged 
in order to favor imports, and exports 
and taxes on many imported raw ma- 
terials were actually higher than the 
products from which those products 
were made. Small local manufacturing 
industries like garment making, can- 
ning, ceramics, and others were discour- 
aged. 
For years the social, political and 
economic situation in Jamaica as well 
as in many other West Indian islands 
continued to deteriorate. Stiff foreign 
competition, falling prices, soil erosion, 
and crop diseases were disorganizing 
the island’s economy. Under employ- 
ment and complete unemployment be- 
came regular aspects of Jamaican life 
along with widespread ‘undernourish- 
ment and poor health. 

In the face of this steadily worsening 
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Press Association, James Sawders, British-Combine 


Top, section of Harbour street, Kingston, Jamaica. Inset, Alexander Bustamente (real name 

Alexander Clark), leader of the Bustamente Industrial Trade Unions (BITU). “He regards him- 

self as prime minister of Jamaica and occasionally declares ‘I am the government!’ ” Bottom, huts 
in rural Jamaica. 


economic situation the Jamaican popu- 
lation is increasing so rapidly that it is 
expected to double itself in 33 years 
despite a high infant mortality rate of 
138 deaths per 1,000 live births. And 
there is practically no outlet for the 
surplus Jamaican population. With the 
exception of British Honduras and 
British Guiana, all the colonies in the 
Caribbean area are facing the same 
threat of over population. 

What Jamaica, like most of the West 
Indian islands, needed above all was a 
local government, responsible to the 
Jamaican people and which would have 
had sufficient power and a program for 
making full use of local resources to 
raise the general standard of living. 


Such a program would have as its ob- 
jective the improvement of health, edu- 
cational, and social welfare standards, 
introduction of new industries, while 
diversifying and balancing the island’s 
agriculture on behalf of a_ balanced 
diet. Obviously a very high order of 
statesmanship and social determination 
is required if self-government is to 
make any contribution to the solution 
of Jamaica’s problems. But the bitter 
dissension between the island’s leaders 
is not only neutralizing local leader- 
ship, but is preventing public agree- 
ment on a progressive program. 
Agitation for constitutional and 
other reforms in Jamaica was renewed 
early in the depression. Virtual starva- 


The Crisis 


tion stalked the country. In despera- 
tion the workers on docks, in processing 
plants and even in agriculture turned 
to trade unions seeking a champion for 
their interests. A wave of riots swept 
the island from 1937 to 1938. During 
the war Negro labor and political lead- 
ers became so outspoken that Governor 
Richards ordered many of them de- 
tained. Several were given jail sen- 
tences. 


Royal Commission Investigates 


A similar situation developed through- 
out the West Indies and a Royal 
Commission was sent to the region to 
investigate and to make recommenda- 
tions, As a fesult of the general situa- 
tion on the island, the recommenda- 
tions and findings of the Commission, 
and the friendly interest of the late 
President Roosevelt, the British under- 
took far-reaching reforms on behalf of 
representative and more _ responsible 
government. A colonial development 
and welfare fund was set up to foster 
education, health, and social and eco- 
nomic development. 

Over the bitter opposition of the 
island’s traditional rulers a new con- 
stitution went into effect in 1944. For 
the first time in history a predominantly 
strength based on the _ aggressive, 
Negro British colony was granted uni- 
versal adult suffrage. 

The new constitution provided for 
an elected House of Representatives 
with 32 members; an appointed Legis- 
lative Council of 14 members; and an 
executive council on which five of the 
elected representatives of the people 
have a voice equal to that of five nomi- 
nated members. The House and the 
Executive Council are the key sections 
of the legislative and administrative 
machinery. Though the governor has 
a veto, it is subject to very critical re- 
view. His reserved powers concerning 
military and foreign matters are not 
subject to Jamaica’s democratic proc- 
esses. In internal affairs the representa- 
tives of the people have very broad 
jurisdiction including taxation, the 
budget, and regulation of business and 
other economic matters. Moreover, the 
constitution is to be reviewed in 1949 
in order to make necessary improve- 
ments. It remains to be seen whether 
Jamaicans will successfully justify an 
extension of self-rule. 

The first election under the new 
constitution in 1944 achieved a revo- 
lution in Jamaican politics. A new 
hastily formed Labor Party with its 
scrappy Bustamente Industrial Trade 
Unions, entered the field and almost 
crushed the Peoples National Party led 
by Norman Washington Manley and 
supported by the Trade Union Coun- 
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cil. The Independent Party hardly 
won legislative recognition. 

The campaign was fought with ex- 
treme bitterness and much _ reckless 
character defamation. The forces led 
by Norman Washington Manley, a con- 
genial Oxford graduate, Rhodes scholar, 
and “one of the smartest lawyers in the 
West Indies’; accused Manley’s cousin 
Bustamente of mishandling funds of 
the Bustamente Industrial Trade 
Unions, 

This charge infuriated the Busta- 
mante forces and they redoubled their 


efforts to defeat every member of the- 


Peoples’ National Party, even to the 
extent of reaching a mutual aid agree- 
ment with the business elements on the 
island who were afraid of the socialism 
of the PNP. To defeat Manley, Kings 
Councilor, and member of the Legisla- 
tive Council, Bustamante supported a 
patent medicine peddler promoting a 
fraudulent “pandiculator” machine 
which was supposed to bring health by 
stretching the patient. 


Manley was defeated, his party, the 
PNP, won only 4 of the 32 seats in the 
House of Representatives. Bustamante 
won 24 seats and has the votes of 3 
independents, representing the big busi- 
ness interests on the island. This vic- 
tory meant that Bustamante would not 
only control the House of Representa- 
tives, but also all of the elected mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, the key 
administrative body in the Government. 
On it sit the top administrative officers 
of the island including the Governor 
himself. Thus Mr, Alexander Busta- 
mante, eight years after his return from 
a long stay in New York, after two ar- 
rests as a menace to the security of 
Jamaica, became Minister of Communi- 
cations and the dominant political fig- 
ure on the whole island. He was also 
chief of the strongest organized labor 
body, the ever growing BITU and 
leader of its dominant political party, 
the JLP. 


A Fighting Leader 


W. Alexander Bustamante at 59 is 
swarthy, lean and fiery. He has a 
bullying, but confidence inspiring man- 
ner, and his great energy and self-con- 
fidence cause him to leave very little to 
others that he can himself crowd into a 
24-hour day. He fights with the nomi- 
nated members of the Executive Coun- 
cil, with the opposition in the legisla- 
ture, with employers in negotiations, 
and with recalcitrant workers on his 
numerous picket lines. He chafes un- 
der criticism and fights with a ven- 
geance. 

He seems to be almost without hu- 
mility. The official name of the unions 
which he leads is the “Bustamante In- 





we Amsterdam Studio 
Norman W. Manley 


Leader of the Peoples National Party. 


dustrial Trade Unions 
which Bustamante named himself 
president for life. He regards himself 
as Prime Minister of Jamaica and occa- 
sionally declares “I am’ the govern- 
ment!” Where men who have a nor- 
mal regard for themselves mask their 
ideas with the ambiguous “we,” Busta- 
mante constantly uses the more em- 
phatic and realistic “I!” In referring 
to the acts and policies of the BITU 
and the Jamaica Labor Party, Mr. 
Bustamante usually says “I.” A favorite 
expression is “I will give you orders.” 
“T will handle it.” ‘““They cannot de- 
stroy you because they cannot destroy 
me.” 

Among Jamaican workers, particu- 
larly those along the water front, on 
the plantations, and in the processing 
plants of the island, the feeling is wide- 
spread that Bustamante their “Chief” 
is not only their champion but that no- 
body can stand up against one of his 
onslaughts, That Bustamante has “guts” 
nobody questions in Jamaica. 

Frequently Bustamante is the first 
man to show up on his numerous 
picket lines. He is often accompanied 
by Jamaica’s Minister of Social Welfare, 
Frank Pixley, a smart young Negro 
lawyer generally recognized as_ the 
“brains” behind the “Chief.” In the 
days when the police were far more 
active in suppressing labor disturb- 
ances, Bustamante is reported to have 
bared his chest to the drawn guns of 
the police and demanded that they 
shoot him rather than harm a hair on 
the heads of any of his workers. 

On the labor front the Bustamante 
Industrial Trade Union is opposed by 
the Trade Union Council led by N. N. 


(BITU) of 


ag 


Nethersole, president, and Kenneth 
Hill, secretary. The political arm of 
the TUC is the Peoples National Party 
of which Norman Washington Manley 
is chairman. The main strength of the 
TUC and the PNP is among skilled, 
clerical and professional workers em- 
ployed on the government owned rail- 
road, in civil service classifications and 
to some extent in private industry. 

These two union groups, the BITU 
and the TUC, account for some 45,000 
organized workers in Jamaica. This 
figure represents almost a mushroom 
growth and it remains to be seen if this 
growth is sufficiently solid to enable the 
labor movement to maintain a vigorous 
life when reaction sets in after the first 
waves of enthusiasm. At present there 
are 28 unions in Jamaica, all organized 
since 1939. Seventeen of these are ac- 
tive in public utilities, shipping, build- 
ing and construction, and in the govern- 
ment service. 

The Trade Union Council is affili- 
ated with and is one of the main 
promoters of the West Indian Labor 
Congress. It is also affiliated with the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 
The BITU has not regarded these two 
organizations as being of sufficient im- 
portance to merit its serious considera- 
tion. Moreover, the PNP and the TUC 
are strongly in favor of the immediate , 
federation of all the British West In- 
dian islands. It wants self-government 
for Jamaica if the West India federa- 
tion with dominion status is in the im- 
mediate future. As Bustamante sees it, 
full self-government can wait indefi- 
nitely, what the people want is “bread 
in their guts.” However, the Labor 
Party is in favor of federation of the 
British West Indies. 

The rivalry between the Labor Party 
and the Peoples National Party engen- 
dered so much bitterness during the 
election campaign, that it was impos- 
sible to heal the breach between the 
two organizations after Bustamante 
took office. A few of the leaders of the 
Peoples National Party made the mis- 
take of ridiculing the low educational 
achievements of the Labor Party rep- 
resentatives in the legislature. 


Cause of Present Strife 


Much of the strife in Jamaica today 
is due directly to the decision of the 
Bustamante Industrial Trade Union 
and the Labor Party to drive the Trade 
Union Council and the People’s Na- 
tional Party off the islsand. Bustamante 
obviously does not appreciate the value 
of opposition. He is undoubtedly using 
his position as a government official, as 
leader of the dominant political party 
in the island to achieve this purpose. 
PNP men have been driven out of mu- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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By the River Avon 






HAT kind of nail polish do 
you use?” 
“Vermilion.” 
“Not so good. You ought to try 
silver. It goes rather well with fair 


ring through her nose.” 

“Here, let me put this on.” 

“What is it?” 

“Oh, just a little something for your 
wrist.” 

“Why, Pingo, it’s white gold!” 

“Oh, no. It’s nickel.” 

“Whatever do I want with a nickel 
chain?” 

“Just in case you get lost or some- 
thing. It’s like a soldier’s identification 
disc or a dog’s tag—” 

I wasn’t eavesdropping. I was merely 
standing, not far from a Negro soldier 
and a white girl, at the tail-end of a 
bus queue in front of the public gar- 
dens in Bradford-on-Avon, Wiltshire 
County, England. 

A bus with standing room only came 
along and the queue moved forward. 
Nobody got off, one or two people got 
on and the bus drove off again. 

When I looked around the girl had 
disappeared, but the GI had climbed 
on the garden wall and with legs dang- 
ling now sat under the dark, mauve- 
mellow cloud of a copper beech tree. 
Ranged about his legs were a couple of 
his Negro service buddies. 

The movement of the GI’s lips was 
rapid, unceasing. All of a sudden he 
threw his hands above his head and 
with the fingers outspread kept them 
up there quivering. Then, with as 
much ease as though he was sitting on 
a velvet cushion, the GI, who tended to 
be corpulent, even a little adipose, 
quickly shifted his body from side to 
side. 

“Look at them!” cried a white man 
passing by, “just like a lot of monkeys!” 

Immediately ahead of me in the bus 
queue stood a tall, heavily built man 
whose black curly hair under the brim 
of a trilby hat was fringed with silver. 
A dirty mackintosh hung loosely from 
his round sloping shoulders. 

The big man was eyeing the two men 
in front of him with pity. “What I 


done in the Boer War?” he asked, 


By Eric Wa! ond 


The white . lieutenant saluted 
his Negro Gl—a simple gesture 
that exposed the hollowness of 
English equalitarianism. To the 
Big Man this was a spectacle 


speaking with a lisp, “Well, I will tell 
you. I helped Sergeant Wilson in the 
Market Place to enlist men in the Wilts 
Imperial Yeomanry. I wasn’t big 
enough to be a trumpeter.” 

“What was it we were fighting for 
then?” 

“I always understood meself—” 

_“Freedom and democracy?” 

“that it was a war for gold.” 


Under the two-pronged assault the 
big man faltered. His eyes widened out 
of focus. His astonishment was measure- 
less. 

He was no longer a solicitor’s clerk 
in Bristol, the intimate of men whose 
daily concern was to interpret and ad- 
minister the law. He was back in the 
county in which his parents, both de- 
vout church-goers, had first met, fallen 
in love and been united in wedlock; the 
county where he, his unmarried sister 
and his brother, who now kept a tavern 
in Derbyshire, were born and had 
grown up. Yes, on the eve of the piti- 
less hammering from the air which it 
was destined to receive the big man 
had kissed the old Negro slave mart 
goodbye. Now he was grubbing along 
in a ten-bob-a-week cottage in Avon 
Without, on the boundlessly sprawling 
hem of a hill-sited industrial town. His 
sister, a seamstress, shared the cottage 
with him, quietly sewing for the gentry. 
In his allotment, vital to the job of 
making ends meet, the couch grass, the 
flowering thistles, the dandelions and 
the clover vines had got a stranglehold. 
High blood pressure had compelled 
him to give up gardening. The sands 
were running out, but there was one 
consolation: he had managed, despite 
everything, to hang on to a white-collar 
job in a factory, a low-grade, poorly 
paid one but a white-collar one never- 
theless, 


Among some of the local folk the 
habit of prefixing “darkie” to the big 
man’s name was current; but only be- 








hind his back, never to his face. Had 
he been tied, like most English “half- 
castes,” to the squalid de-colonialized 
corner of a seaport town instead of to 
the rural heart of Old England the 
position would doubtless have been 
different; but for all useful purposes 
there had been nothing to prevent him 
from “passing,” even though he was not 
so light-skinned a mulatto that he could 
have been mistaken for anything but a 
colored man. One of the reasons for 
the tolerance shown towards him arose 
from the esteem in which his mother, a 
God-fearing woman of unmixed African 
ancestry from Antigua in the West In- 
dies, was still held by all who had 
known her and even by many who had 
only heard tell of her a quarter of a 
century after she had passed on. (“If 
anybody couldn’t get along with she 
there must have been something wrong 
with they.”) Toward his father, a 
Wiltshire merchant, the unspoken view 
was one of charity. In the Victorian 
era Britain’s Negro empire was expand- 
ing. The adoption by a missionary 
society of a young attractive Negro girl 
with the aim of giving her the blessings 
of an English education and a Christian 
upbringing in the Mother Country had 
been nothing unusual. If the girl ended 
up by marrying a white man that 
showed that she was no longer a 
heathen. 

The big man gazed at his companions 
as if he was seeing them for the first 
time. 
ginering works where he was em- 
ployed, was slender and of medium 
height with a gay twinkle in his deep 
blue eyes. The other, short and stocky, 
old and feeble of step, a lifelong trade 
unionist, had spent forty years under 
the roof of a galvanized shed in close 
intimacy with hot metal and black 
sand. 

The sound of the Avon River flowing 
over a weir, cascading out in foam, 
harmonized with the big man’s lisp. 
“I was in Bert Wilson’s,” he went on, 
“the night news came through that 
Mafeking was relieved. A crowd 
quickly assembled in the market place 
with tin whistles and candles and a 
torch light procession started. There 
were a few Boers in the town and the 
crowd went after them. Then the 


One, a storekeeper in the en- ~ 
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crowd came back and went into Bert’s 
to have a tot of whiskey with him. Old 
Bert soon had his hands full. Every- 
body wanted to join up.” 

He paused, aglow with a feeling of 
pride and patriotism. Nobody could 
say with justice that he was a yellow 
belly. “That's what I done in the Boer 
War,” he said, “I helped Sergeant Wil- 
son in the market place to enlist men 
in the Wilts Imperial Yeomanry. I 
wasn’t big enough to be a trumpeter, 
mind!” 

The storekeeper’s eyes twinkled gaily. 
“I was in Singapore after the last war,” 
he muttered, “and the Sultan of one of 
the islands in the Straits Settiements 
offered to give each white man in the 
British garrison an extra sixpense a 
day if they would salute his officers. 
There were then about 2,000 white 
troops in the garrison.” 

“No need to ask,” observed the iron 
moulder drily, “what action was taken 
on the offer.” 

“That Sultan was prepared to spend 
up to twenty thousand pounds a year 
just for a salute, and I don’t mind tell- 
ing you there wasn’t a man in the gar- 
rison who wouldn’t have been glad for 
an extra sixpence a day. But our folks 
weren’t having it, see. Oh, no. "T would 
have been too much for the prestige of 
the white man out East.” 

The curl of the storekeeper’s lip, the 
bitter sarcasm in his voice and the 
quick up and down movement of his 
eyes all gave the big man a queer un- 
comfortable feeling. The big man 
moved to the edge of the pavement and 
craned his neck. 

_ “This bus,” he lisped, “is a deuce of 
a time coming.” 

A vehicle was coming down the road 
but it wasn’t a bus. It was a jeep. 
Passing the public gardens in a cloud 
of dust the Negro GI at the wheel in- 
stead of proceeding on up into the 
town made a sharp turn at the entrance 
to the bridge. The river bank, a public 
swimming pool and a curving line of 
two-storey frame buildings wedged the 
car park in. The GI switched off the 
motor and the lieutenant beside him 
leapt out. The GI also got out, disap- 
pearing in the two-way flood of wheeled 
and foot traffic moving over the bridge. 

The lieutenant mounted the pave- 
ment. He walked slowly past the doors 
of a blacksmith shop, a bakery. The 

ueue on the pavement was two and 
ee deep, long and winding. Passing 
behind it the lieutenant emerged at the 
bus “_ outside a cafe directly across 
the road from where I was standing. He 


glanced - at the trinity of gables on 


the side of the roof of the 16th century 
stone structure. Quaint. The cafe, 
lying on below-ground level, was dark, 
fly-blown. Its oak-beamed ceiling was 


low. There were no curtains on the 
windows. One was ajar. Through it the 
lieutenant, pacing to and fro, perceived 
Negro enlisted men from his unit (a 
service one, encamped on a hilltop out- 
side the town, in which all the officers 
were white) being served with tea and 
crumpets in a roomful of white folk 

. women and children evacuated 
from London, a couple of British tom- 
mies on leave, > British colonel of 
engineers sitting imperturbably with an 
elegant, grey-haired lady. 

“Oh, hello.” 

The lieutenant was small, about 22 
years of age and hailed from Georgia. 
A graduate of a military academy, he 
was the senior subaltern at the camp. 

A question rark, like a column of 
black smoke, i.:d begun to billow up 
over the camp. Was GI morale all that 
it might be? The people in Bradfce:: 
had begun to wonder. There wasn’t 
much that they could do about it, but, 
even so, some of them if only from a 
feeling of national self-interest had de- 
cided to have a try. Every Saturday 
night a GI dance, organized on behalf 
of a local war charity, was held in the 
Town Hall. One Sunday morning a 
Negro soldier deputized for the Vicar, 
an Oxford M.A., in the pulpit of Holy 
Trinity Church. The wife of a politi- 
cal officer in the Sudan, a committee of 
ladies, a British naval officer and a 
popular young clergyman were the or- 
ganizers of one GI party that I at- 
tended. The fraternization and schemes 
of “morale-building,” not all of which 
were carried on on a basis of pink 
knees and jive, were designed to accom- 
oo one thing: to impress upon the 

egro troops that all white folk did not 
believe in segregation, social inequality 
and the color bar; but in the process 
what looked dangerously like a new 
kind of egalitarianism was evolving and 
the white officers at the camp were not 
happy about it. Recoiling from the 
implied “affront” to the officers, the 
lieutenant was now going all out to 
dispel the shadow of a color line. He 
seemed anxious to demonstrate that as 
far as he was concerned a Negro was 
no different from a white man. He was 
charming in the process but he was 
trying too hard, 

The driver of the lieutenant’s jeep 
re-appeared on the horizon. He was 
walking on the chalk line that extended 
across the mouth of the car park. Ig- 
noring the jeep, he kept on walking. 
When he skirted an overflow from the 
bus queue on the pavement I was cer- 
tain that he was heading for the cafe, 
but I was mistaken. 

Changing course suddenly the GI 
turned and, darting across the road at 
a jog trot, presented himself to the 
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From the viewpoint of size there 
wasn’t much to choose between the lieu- 
tenant. and the GI, but the GI was 
smaller and ebony-hued. He was trem- 
bling and seemed all worked up about 
something and looked as if he was itch- 
ing to stamp his foot. The expression 
in his eyes was tearful. 

“Lieutenant Perry!” he said with 
great vigor and in a tone of deep in- 
jury, “How come I passed you and you 
didn’t salute me?” 

The lieutenant touched his cap per- 
functorily. “I’m sorry, Roger,” he mur- 
mured, “but I didn’t see you going by.” 

The GI scanned the lieutenant’s face 
intently. A pacific mood flowed over 
him. “Okay!” he said merely; but it 
was as thovgh he had granted forgive- 
ness coupled with a warning against a 
repetition of what he clearly deemed to 
have been a gross breach of Service 
etiquette. Then he turned and saun- 
tered off, chuckling happily. 

The lieutenant was in a daze. Then 
suddenly he came to. “Hey, you!” he 
shouted after the GI. : 

The men in the bus queue, the clus- 
ter of GIs under the copper beech tree, 
the long bulging line of people across 
the road saw the GI jump as if he had 
been shot. He turned and stood in the 
middle of the road facing the lieuten- 
ant. Had he overplayed hishand? Un- 
certainty was mirrored in his big, 
round, widening eyes. 

The lieutenant took his time about 
it. Sloping his cap forward at an angle 
so that the pointed top stood over one 
eye, he fixed the GI in a steely gaze. 
His lips were firmly compressed. Then 
he brought his arm up smartly in a 
salute. 

“Yes, sir!” cried the GI, his hand 
flying to his cap. 

The big man, gazing with open 
mouth at the spectacle of the lieutenant 
and the GI, was on the verge of apo- 
plexy. ‘Well, I never!” he murmured, 
a redish glow spreading over his pale 
yellow skin. He stared anxiously at 
the iron moulder and the storekeeper. 
Then after an unbroken silence he de- 
clared solemly:—“Now, that’s something 
you’d never see in the British Army in 
a hundred years.” 


BATTLE CRY OF DEMOCRACY 


To erase from all hearts 

Hate, Malice and Greed! 

To unite for justice of 

Race, Color and Creed! 

The Spirit of our Fathers, 

Who fought and bled in this Sod 
Cries for ONE AMERICA! ONE FLAG! 


lieutenant. OETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY Our inheritance of cop! 
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Front row, L to R, John W. Steward, Charles T. Mackey, treasurer; standing, L to R, Fleming R. Waller, president; James Neal, Mrs. James 


Neal, secretary; Arthur Gilliam, Mrs. Arthur Gilliam, Alfred Stacy, William 


BILBO HEARINGS 


NAACP Brier: A brief prepared by 
Charles La Follette and other noted 
lawyers was to have been presented at 
the Jackson, Mississippi, hearings of 
the Senate committee investigating the 
July 2 Democratic primary campaign 
of Senator Theodore B. Bilbo. This 
brief was expected to provide a prac- 
tical legal basis for Bilbo’s exclusion 
from the U. S. Senate for having urged 
the whites of Mississippi to take the 
law into their own hands, if necessary, 
to prevent Negroes from voting. This 
memorandum cited the legal precedents 
which would give the Senate power to 
unseat Bilbo by calling attention to 


the law involved in settling the cases 
of senators-elect Frank L. Smith of II- 
linois and William S. Vare of Pennsyl- 
vania, both of which arose out of their 
primary campaigns of 1926. 

Smith presented himself to be sworn 
in on Decembér 5, 1927, but the Sen- 
ate asked him to stand aside and 
adopted Senate Resolution No. 1 -ask- 
ing that Mr. Smith’s credentials be re- 
ferred to a special committee for in- 
vestigation. Though Mr. Smith_ was 
given permission to be heard, he did 
not testify. The special committee 
made its report, adopted as Senate 
Resolution 112 on January 16, 1928, 
which declared “that the acceptance 
and expenditure of the various sums 


LOUISIANA-TEXAS DELEGATES (to the NAACP training conference held in Shreveport, La., Novem- 
ber 8-9. Speakers included Leslie Perry, Thurgood Marshall, Gloster Current, all from the national 
office, Maceo Smith, Daniel Byrd, Mrs. Lulu White, and Dr. H. Boyd Hall, from Texas and Louisiana. 


A. Casey, membership secretary; and Marcellus Guest. 


of money aforesaid in behalf of the 
candidacy of the said Frank L. Smith 
is contrary to sound public policy, 
harmful to the dignity and honor of 
the Senate, dangerous to the perpetuity 
of free government, and taints with 
fraud and corruption the credentials 
for a seat in the Senate presented by 
the said Frank L. Smith. . . . The said 
Frank L. Smith is not entitled to mem- 
bership in the Senate of the United 
States, and a vacancy exists in the rep- 
resentation of the State of Illinois in 
the United States Senate.” : 

The NAACP believes that the above 
resolution clearly establishes a rule of 
law and controlling precedent for the 
instant inquiry to the effect that acts 
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or conduct which is “. . . contrary to 
sound public policy, harmful to the 
dignity and honor of the Senate, dan- 
gerous to the perpetuity of free gov- 
ernment, and taints with fraud and 
corruption the credentials for a seat in 
the Senate.” 

Therefore it is the position of the 
NAACP that the statements and utter- 
ances of Senator Bilbo during his cam- 
paign amounted to a wilful and know- 
ing advocacy of the denial to the Negro 
voters of Mississippi of rights which 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States has held are guaranteed to them 
under the constitution. They also 
amount to an open incitment of the 
white Democratic voters of Mississippi 
to resort to fraud and violence to deny 
the Negro voters of that state the right 
to cast their ballots. 


Though the NAACP was denied di- 
rect participation and its brief was not 
presented to the Ellender committee 
during its hearing in Jackson, Decem- 
ber 2-6, Charles H. Houston of Wash- 
ington, D. C., did act as special counsel 
and managed to give much behind-the- 
scene advice to witnesses. 

Five-day conduct of the hearings at 
Jackson by Senator Allen J. Ellender 
(D., La.) suggest that his committee 
was more intent on whitewashing Bilbo 
than in uncovering the truth. Ellender, 
it must be remembered, shares most of 
Bilbo’s white supremacy views. The 
New York evening paper, PM, listed 
four things as being wrong with the 
hearings as conducted by the Senate 
committee: failure to adopt the sub- 
poena as a standard practice for calling 
witnesses, “failure of the committee to 
have read into the record the full avail- 
able accounts of Bilbo’s campaign 
speeches,” and Senator Ellender’s tend- 
ency to act as “if he were chief defense 
counsel for Bilbo.” 

Despite threats and failure to use the 
subpoena, Negroes, mostly veterans, 
flocked to testify at the hearings. Mr. 
Houston said that “too much credit 
could not be given for the quiet cour- 
age shown by these Negro witnesses. 
They refused to make wild sweeping 
guesses, limiting themselves to personal 
knowledge, even when guessing might 
have colored their stories.” “The at- 
mosphere of terror,” he continues, 
“was reflected in the fact that the ma- 
jority of witnesses who were attacked 
declined to identify their attackers. 
The general feeling seemed to be, ‘We 
want our rights and future protection 
—not vengeance.’ ” 

Members of the Senate Campaign 
Expenditures Investigating Committee 
returned to Washington in December 
and they were expected to place their 
recommendations either before the Sen- 
ate or the Senate Elections Committee 








SKYCAPS SUPPORT DRIVE — Top, James E. Allen, center, president of the N. Y. state confer- 


ence of branches, is shown receiving a check for 
chief of terminal personnel at LaGuardia Airport, Queens, N. Y. 


535 from J. Langston Williams, extreme right, 
Others in the picture are 


Donald Jones, extreme left, field secretary, NAACP; and skycaps Lewis Bendroos and Living- 
stone L. Wingate. Bottom, Mrs. Iola Dedman of Des Moines, lowa, recently awarded $650 for 
false arrest by Des Moines police. Men in picture not named. See lowa branch item, page 22. 


some time during the month. Sen- 
ator Ellender’s committee can recom- 
mend that Bilbo be refused a seat on 
the grounds that his 3800-vote victory 
in the July 2 primary was won through 
fraud and duress; that though election 
conditions in Mississippi are bad, Bilbo 
himself is not responsible for them; or 
that Bilbo should be seated. 


NAACP COUNSEL INTIMIDATED 


MARSHALL SEIZED ON FALSE CHARGE: 
On November 18, 1946, the police of 
Columbia and Maury county, Tenn., 
assisted by state troopers, arrested and 
attempted to jail NAACP special coun- 
sel Thurgood Marshall on a trumped 
up charge of “drunken driving.” At the 
end of the two-day trial which led to 
the acquital of William Pillow and a 


five-year sentence for Lloyd Kennedy, 
NAACP attorneys Thurgood Marshall, 
Z. A. Looby, Maurice Weaver, and a 
New York reporter, Harry Raymond, 
set out for Nashyille in Looby’s cai 
with Mr. Marshall at the wheel. When 
they were about three miles outside Co- 
lumbia, their car was stopped by state 
patrol cars and the lawyers were or- 
dered out. The three police cars con- 
tained two state troopers, two Columbia 
police, and four Maury county sheriffs 
and constables, eight police in all. 
The police charged the lawyers with 
hauling liquor in violation of the 
Maury county local option law. Looby 
and Weaver, however, refused to allow 
a search unless the officers produced a 
warrant; then the police showed a John 
Doe warrant issued by A. M. Butts, city 
constable, and proceeded to a thorough 
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search of the car.and a personal search 
of the men. No liquor was found. The 
officers then went into a hurried dis- 
cussion among themselves just out of 
earshot of the lawyers, after this they 
came back to the car and told the men 
that they could now proceed. 


Mr. Looby now took the wheel of 
his car and Marshall took a seat in the 
back and the men again started for 
Nashville. But a few miles farther on 
the lawyers were again overtaken and 
stopped by the same three cars of po- 
licemen. They flashed their lights in 
the back of the car and accused Mar- 
shall of having been driving without a 
permit. When he showed his license, 
the police let the men continue on 
their way. 

But they had hardly started the car 
when the police returned, stopped them 
again, and told Marshall, “We've got 
to charge you with drunken driving.” 
They made Marshall get out of his 
car and into theirs, to be taken to 
Columbia. Weaver and Looby waited 
for the police to turn, expecting them 
to head back in the direction of the 
town, but the police cars instead turn- 
ed off into a dark side road. Looby 
and Weaver held a hasty conference 
and then decided to follow the police 
cars. When the police realized they 
were being trailed, they turned around 
and set off this time in the direction 
of Columbia. 


The whole procession turned up at a 
magistrate’s in Columbia, where Mar- 
shall was charged with “drunken driv- 
ing.” “If you believe I’ve been drink- 
ing,” said Marshall to the magistrate, 
“smell my breath,” and he blew his 
breath into the magistrate’s face. He 
admitted that Marshall had apparently 
not been drinking, and refused to hold 
him. He even shook hands with Mar- 
shall, a very unusual gesture in those 
parts. This show of friendliness coupled 
with the acquittal puzzled and angered 
the police, who seemed intent on put- 
ting Marshall in jail for “safe-keeping.” 
This is the same jail where two Ne- 
groes were shot to death by Lynn 
Bomar’s police following their arrest 
after the “riots” of last February 25. 

Following his release, Marshall, Loo- 
by, Weaver, and Raymond, hardly in 
any mood to go on to Nashville after 
such harrowing experiences, drove to 
the Negro business section where they 
felt they would be reasonably safe. In 
a brief conference with Negro citizens 
they worked out a strategem. Columbia 
Negro residents provided them with an- 
other car and, getting into Looby’s car 
themselves, all drove out to the main 
Nashville road. This ruse threw the 
police cars off the lawyers’ trail and in 
their borrowed car the men reached 
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ANNUAL MEETING of the Topeka, Kansas, branch. Front row, L to R, Mrs. P. A. Towsend, 
P. A. Towsend, Jr., Boliver E. Watkins, president; Thomas B. Simpson, auditor; Rev. E. Ber- 
nard Hurd, and Mrs. Lena Hogan. 


Nashville safely. 

As soon as Marshall arrived in Nash- 
ville he sent a telegram to Attorney 
General Tom Clark demanding an in- 
vestigation of the incident and asking 
that criminal charges be pressed against 
the officers who had committed the out- 
rage. However, to date Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark has not replied, and it 
was not until early in December that 
Assistant Attorney General Theron La- 
mar Caudle acknowledged receipt of 
Mr. Marshall’s protest. 

The Tennessee authorities at Colum- 
bia were obviously intent upon “get- 
ting” Mr. Marshall. For during the trial 
the only personal references made to 
any of the defense lawyers by the prose- 
cutor were to Marshall—“that tall yel- 
low fellow who claims he’s from Balti- 
more.” And when the police stopped 
the lawyers’ car on the highway, 
they made frequent sarcastic references 
about “tall yellow boy” when address- 
ing their questions to Marshall. 


YOUTH CONFERENCE 


WELL KNOWN SPEAKERS ADDRESS 
MEETING: Delegates from twenty-two 
states and the District of Columbia 
were in attendance at the eighth an- 
nual youth conference of the NAACP 
held in New Orleans, La., November 
21-24, 1946. Among greetings to the 
conference were those sent by President 
Truman, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Ar- 
thur Spingarn, Walter White, and 
James B. Carey. 

The keynote address was delivered 
by Judge Hubert T. Delany, judge of 
the Domestic Relations Court, New 
York City, who advised the assembled 
delegates and visitors to vote and fight 
for good housing, jobs, wages, and 
against oppression and mob violence. 
Speakers at the Friday morning session 
were Thurgood Marshall, special coun- 
sel, NAACP, who spoke on a bill of 
rights for youth; Madison S. Jones, ad- 


ministrative assistant, national office, 
who spoke on fair employment prac- 
tices; A. Maceo Smith, executive secre- 
tary Lexas state conference NAACP 
branches, and Daniel E. Byrd, execu- 
tive secretary New Orleans branch, 
who discussed taxation without rep- 
resentation. On Friday evening the 
session was addressed by Isaac Heller, 
New Orleans attorney, who spoke on 
one world’or none. 

On Saturday morning there was a 
showing of the film, The Color of a 
Man, followed by a discussion of “Plan- 
ning a Course of Action,” led by Dr. 
George Snowden, associate professor of 
economics at Dillard. Among the re- 
ports from youth council delegates were 
those from Lumberton, N. C., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., and Chi- 
cago, Ill. The Chicago group is work- 
ing on a project to lower the voting 
age in Illinois. 

Among the resolutions adopted at 
the business session were the following: 
Passage of a federal civil rights bill to 
implement the protections guaranteed 
by the 14th and 15th amendments, abo- 
lition of the poli tax, punishment of 
lynchers, establishment of a fair em- 
ployment practice act; amendment of 
the Patman emergency housing law and 
passage of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
long-range housing bill; and enactment 
of minimum wage amendments to the 
present labor laws. 

Extension of the GI bill of rights to 
cover members of the merchant marine, 
enactment of legislation to provide 
easier terms for veterans’ loans and al- 
lotments for education, as well as liber- 
alization of benefits for disabled vet- 
erans and their dependents, and the 
withholding of all funds under the GI 
bill of rights from any institution that 
practices discrimination in the admis- 
sion of students or in the appointment 
of teaching personnel. 

Complete abolition of segregation in 
the American system of education; en- 
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dorsement of passage of the Wagner- 
Taft-Ellender bill; complete abolition 
of all discriminatory practices in the 
American armed forces; election and 
support of candidates on the basis of 
issues, not race; and abolition of segre- 
gation on all common carriers. 

Music for the conference was pre- 
sented by the Xavier choir and the 
Dillard verse choir. 

Speakers at the Sunday mass meeting 
were Isaac Woodard, Oliver Harring- 
ton, director of publicity, NAACP, and 
Thurgood Mashall. 

The next conference will be held at 
Houston, Texas, on November 5-9, 


1947. 


NEW YORK MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


BRANCH DrIvE SUCCESSFUL: The four- 
weeks membership drive of the New 
York City branch, which ended Decem- 
ber 1, netted more than two thousaud 
new members, bringing the total branch 
membership up to more than five thou- 
sand. The Skycaps at LaGuardia air- 
port joined en masse, with a one hun- 
dred percent enrollment. One hundred 
and three took out memberships of 
five dollars each. Strong support 
in the drive also came from the 
student council of City College, where 
the students set up a booth and solic- 
ited memberships. The Ticker, the col- 
lege paper, carrier a front-page story of 
the drive. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PICKET AUDITORIUM: 






























When Billy 


Rose’s Carmen Jones was presented in 
Louisville, Ky., in November, members 
of the local branch threw a picket line 
around the Municipal Auditorium in 
protest against the policy of segrega- 
tion. According to Alfred M. Carroll, 
branch president, the general policy 
governing the auditorium had been to 
segregate at all attractions, but former 


‘mayor Wilson Wyatt had put into ef- 


fect a new policy of no segregation 
when Negro attractions appeared. 


DIsNEY’s “UNCLE REMUs’”’ DANGER- 
ous: In commenting upon Disney’s 
“Song of the South,” Walter White 
says: ““The NAACP recognizes in ‘Song 
of the South’ remarkable artistic merit 
in the music ard in the combination of 
living actors and the cartoon technique. 
It regrets, however, that in an effort not 
to offend the South, the production 
heips to perpetuate a dangerously glor- 
ified picture of slavery. Making use of 
the beautiful Uncle Remus folklore, 
‘Song of the South’ unfortunately gives 
the impression of an idyllic masterslave 
relationship which is a distortion of 


. the fact.” 


New Lire Memser: After five years 
Dr. T. Henderson Kerr’s patient plan- 
ning for an NAACP life membership 
was rewarded on November 19, 1946. 
Dr. Kerr’s name will go on the bronze 
plaque of life members. in the national 
office. Dr. Kerr lives in Baltimore, Md. 


Zeta To RAIsE $5,000 For NAACP: 
Under the slogan “Zeta stands for jus- 
tice for all people.” the Zeta Phi Beta 
sorority conducted a December cam- 


paign for funds tor the NAACP amo 
all its graduate chapters asking ea 
one to give at least $100 to its local 
branch or the national office. 


Iowans GIVE $1,000 AT WoopARD 
RAtty: Ike Smalls, president of the 
Iowa state conference of branches, 
which held a rally for Woodard when 
he was in Des Moines on November 17, 
sent in $700 from the rally to the na- 
tional office and an additional $300 
from the Des Moines branch, making a 
total contribution of $1,000. 


RESTRICTIVE COVENANT: On October 
11 Queens county New York was the 
scene of the latest battle in the 
NAACP’s nationwide campaign against 
restrictive covenants. Andrew D. Wein- 
berger, a member of the NAACP, 
moved that the supreme court of 
Queens county dismiss the complaint 
seeking to prevent Samuel Richardson, 
a Negro business man, from purchasing 
a home in St. Albans, on the ground 
that’ the race restrictive covenant upon 
which the white neighbors relied was 
not enforceable in a court of law. 


Civic, religious, and labor organiza- 
tions rallied to the support of this at- 
tack on jim-crow housing by filing 
briefs and arguing at the hearing in 
support of the motion to dismiss. At- 
torneys for the American Jewish Con- 
gress, the New York State Industrial 
Union Council, the Greater New York 
Industrial Council, and the National 
Lawyers Guild all appeared in court in 
support of the NAACP position. The 
Social Action Committee of the Congre- 


CAMPAIGN WORKERS during the Chicago, Ill., 1946 branch membership campatgn. 
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gational church, the Methodist Federa- 
tion for Social ‘Service, and the City- 
Wide Citizens Committee on Harlem 
all filed memoranda in court support- 
ing the position taken by the Associa- 
tion. 

New York state has never had a case 
involving restrictive covenants decided 
by an appellate court, although there 
have been two decisions in the lower 
courts upholding such covenants. 





What the Branches 
Are Doing 






The execu- 
tive committee of the WASHINGTON 
branch has unanimously endorsed a 
recomemndation of the executive secre- 
tary that a corps of student investiga- 
tors be assembled from the Howard and 
Terrell law schools, because the heavy 
increase in the number of cases now 
being handled by the branch will fur- 
nish these students with excellent ex- 
perience. 

Major Callahan has instituted a se- 
ries of lecture courses on race relations, 
taught by retired police chief Joseph T. 
Kluchesky of Milwaukee. The first lec- 
ture in the series began on November 
13. The branch voted to support the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society of Washing- 
ton in its fight against the proposed 
separate housing of Negro physicians at 
Gallinger hospital. 

The election of an executive secre- 
tary for the branch for the first time 
in more than twenty years is another 
milestone on the branch’s road to prog- 
ress. The Washington branch is by far 
the largest organization of its type in 
the District of Columbia having in 
1946 a membership of more than 10,000 
members. It is a people’s organization 
and welcomes to membership all per- 


District OF COLUMBIA: 








sons who believe in a sustained fight 
for full citizenship rights for colored 


people, 


GeorciA: Fifth annual session of the 
Georgia NAACP conference of branches 
was held at CoLumMsus on November 
8-9. Experts opened discussions on as- 
pects of the political situation in 
Georgia, veterans’ affairs, and expan- 
sion of NAACP work throughout the 
state. 


HaAwaltl: First branch of the NAACP 
organized outside the continental 
United States was organized in Hono- 
LULU in 1944. Present membership of 
the branch is about 600 persons, about 
forty of whom are persons of Hawaiian 
and Oriental extraction. More than 
$600 has been remitted to the national 
office, and the branch itself was recently 
the recipient of a $1000 gift from Joe 
Louis on the occasion of his fight in 
Honolulu last November. 


Iowa: On October 11 Mrs, Iola Ded- 
man was awarded a $650 judgment for 
false arrest by Judge O. S. Franklin. 
Mrs. Dedman filed the false-arrest suit 
against officers Ralph E. McKinley and 
Allen S. Simmon, members of the Des 
Moines police department, on March 
1, 1946. Mrs. Dedman claimed that she 
and Marine first sergeant David Davies 
were stopped by the officers on Febru- 
ary 10, 1946, while walking downtown 
near the city library, 

After questioning her about her race, 
she stated that the police officers took 
her to the station house for further 
questioning. At the police station Ser- 
geant Joelson and Inspector Ecklund 
questioned her about her race and color 
and the race and color of her parents. 
Mrs. Dedman accused the officers of ar- 
resting her merely because they thought 
her a white woman in the company of 
a Negro. It is reported to be a practice 
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of the Des Moines police department to 
arrest white women when seen with 
Negro men. Upon cross-examination 
at the trial the police officers, however, 
denied that they had arrested Mrs. Ded- 
man because they thought she was 
white. In fact, they denied having ar- 
rested her at all. 

Branch representatives were in at- 
tendance at every session of the trial. 
It is reported that this is the first time 
in the history of the state of Iowa that 
the police have been successfully sued 
for an arrest based upon color. 


Intinois: The Tri-City branch in- 
talled officers on November 25. Leon 
Harris was elected to head the branch 
for his seventh consecutive term. Other 
officers named were Charles E. Golden, 
vice-president; George D. Newborn, sec- 
ond vice-president; William Bishop, 
third vice-president; Mabel V. Smith, 
secretary; Gertrude B. Harris, assistant 
secretary; and Elizabeth Golden, treas- 
urer. 


MaryLaNnp: The BALTIMORE branch 
followed through with its registration 
and vote campaign and the election re- 
sults show that local Negro citizens 
voted for “men and measures,” tran- 
scending party lines to vote for their 
friends. 


MICHIGAN: In Detroit the Real Es- 
tate Brokers Association is giving full 
support in its drive against restrictive 
covenants, and had contributed as of 
November 11 more than $1,625 toward 
the fight. 

The branch F-fund drive symbolizing 
the NAACP’s fight for “freedom—to de- 
stroy fear—to develop faith” at home 
has rapidly caught the fancy of De- 
troiters. The need for the continuation 
of the branch’s work on restrictive cove- 
nants, housing, and other fronts is dem- 
onstrated by the response to appeals 


olulu. More than two hundred people of various races and nationalities attended. L to R, Fleming R. Waller, 
Mrs. George Oakley, Arthur Gilliam, Mrs. Lucille Neal, Todd Duncan, Mrs. Arthur Gilliam, and George Oakley. 
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made to date. Certificates of award 
have been made to many groups, in- 
cluding unions, and business and pro- 
fessional people, and the branch is ask- 
ing that those who have not received 
theirs please notify the office at gnce. 

Discrimination at Greenfields restau- 
rant was exposed again in Judge John 
J. Maher’ courtroom in November in 
a case brought by John Cotton and 
Norman Townsend, students at the De- 
troit Institute of Technology, in which 
they alleged that they had been refused 
services on July 5, 1946. 

Mr. Hicks, the manager at Green- 
fields, was found not guilty by an all- 
white jury after a colored woman juror 
was dismissed. Defense counsel claimed 
that the plaintiff had been sent in by 
the branch to create a disturbance. 

In commenting on the branch action 
in this matter, Edward M. Swan stated 
that the Diggs civil rights act is still law 
in the state of Michigan and that when 
violations of this act or any other act 
is reported to the office, the branch has 
an obligation to advise and assist its 
members in the exercise of their rights 
as citizens. 

A hearing in the extradition case of 
Wheelwright Payne, wanted by the 
state of Alabama, was held in the office 
of Governor Harry F. Kelly on Novem- 
ber 22. Mr. Payne, a parolee in Ala- 
bama, understood that he had been 
given permission to come to Detroit for 
ten days to look for work. He came to 
Detroit and after finding a job reported 
this to the Michigan authorities telling 
them that he was returning to Alabama 
before his ten days were up. The 
Michigan authorities, however, advised 
him that it would not be necessary for 
him to return to that state since they 
would have his case transferred from 
Alabama to Michigan. While the nec- 
essary papers were being prepared, and 
before they could reach the Alabama 
authorities, a fugitive warrant had been 
issued asking for Payne’s return. 

All attempts to have the warrant 
withdrawn by Alabama failed, and the 
only recourse is now to request Gover- 
nor Kelly to deny the extradition. 


MINNESOTA: Recent speakers before 
the St. PAut branch have been Isaac 
Woodard, police-blinded war veteran, 
and the Rev. Kyle Haselden, youthful 
pastor of the Trinity Baptist church of 
Minneapolis. The speeches were fol- 


lowed by collection of monies for the 
| Isaac Woodard trust fund. 


Five hun- 
dred and fifty-three dollars was col- 
lected and mailed to the national office. 


New York: Quarterly conference of 
the New York state conference of 


NAACP branches was held November ° 


30-December 1, 1946, at the Dunbar 


community center in Syracuse. Among 
the speakers who led discussions cen- 
tered around the conference theme of 
“Doing what comes naturally” were 
Clarence Johnson, National Housing 
Authority; Gloster Current, director of 
branches, NAACP; Mrs. Hortense 
Gibbs, president Ithaca branch; Mrs. 
Effie A. Gordon, regional vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. Leon Scott, chairman of com- 
mittee on education; and Mrs. Rhea 
M. Eckel, executive secretary, New 
York State Citizens Council. James Eg- 
ert Allen. New York City, is confer- 
ence president; Leon W. Scott, New 
Rochelle, vice-president; Lionel C. Bar- 
row, New York City, secretary; Mrs. 
George W. Bowks, Albany, assistant 
secretary; and Miss Amanda Kemp, 
New York City, treasurer. 

The climax of the recent membership 
drive of the New York Criry branch for 
ten thousand new members came on 
Sunday, December 1 with the appear- 
ance of Madame Vijaya Lakshmi Pan- 
dit, sister of Nehru and head of the 
Indian delegation to UN, at a mass 
meeting held in the Golden Gate Ball- 
room, 142nd street and Lenox avenue. 
Subject of her discussion was “Where 
do minorities go from here?” Walter 
White, executive secretary, also spoke 
on the same program. 


NEw JersEY: In October the follow- 
ing committees of the CAMDEN branch 
reported: general welfare, Mrs. Ruth 
Richardson, chairman; youth work, 
Robert Hazelwood, chairman (there 
are now four councils in‘Camden, Had- 
donfield, Lawnside, and Woodbury); 
membership, Dr. J. Maurice Vaughn; 
press and publicity, Juanita E. Dicks, 
chairman; education, Lillian Goings, 
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PIONEER COAL MINERS— These veterans in coal mining worked a total of 253 years and 

seven months in and around mines without a lost-time injury. L to R are Sam Carter, who 

worked 65 years and 4 months without an acctdent; L. H. Carter, 60 years, 3 months; William 
Norris, 63 years; and A. C. Nelson, 65 years. 


chairman; nominating, Robert B. John- 
son, chairman; and legal redress and 
legislation, Robert B. Johnson, chair- 
man. 

Mr. Johnson of the latter committee 
thinks the time has now come for the 
branch executive board to advise the 
board of education of Camden City that 
Negro citizens are oposed to segregated 
schools, There are two cases pending 
on the Magnus Tinsley and the Berlin 
school situation. 


Onto: In November the nominating 
committee to elect officers and execu- 
tive board members of the CLEVELAND 
branch met at the Lane Metropolitan 
CME church at 46th street and Cedar 
avenue. Three hundred ‘people parti- 
cipated with Dr. Harold F. Carr, pastor 
of Lakewood Methodist, as the princi- 
pal speaker. Charles P. Lucas, execu- 
tive secretary of the branch, gave a 
brief summary of the Euclid Beach case 
now pending before the legislative com- 
mittee of the city council. He outlined 
some of the historical precedents for the 
discrimination practiced; at Euclid 
Beach, and gave instances of the hu- 
miliating discriminatory experiences 
suffered there by Negro school children. 


PENNSYLVANIA: On December 8 the 
PHILADELPHIA branch sponsored a huge 
mass meeting in its fight against lynch- 
ing and mob violence throughout the 
United States, with Isaac Woodard, 
policeyblinded World War II. veteran, 
as principal speaker. 

“Thank you very much for what you 
have done for me,” said Mrs. Reba Jef- 
ferson, 1423 S. 19th St., to members of 
the branch housing committee, respon- 
sible for changes in certain deplorable 
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McHibben Photo 


NAACP MEETINGS — Top, Ohio state conference of branches which met at Warren, Ohio, October 25-27. The sessions were presided over by 


J. Maynard Dickerson, state president. Bottom, pulpit scene at Kansas City, Mo., when Isaac Woodard was featured at a meeting. Carl R. John 
son, branch president, sits at Woodard’s right and LeRoy Carter, NAACP assistant field secretary, sits at the left. 


housing conditions. The housing coun- 
seling service, the brain-child of Mrs. 
Mayme Jason, a recent candidate for 
the Pennsylvania state legislature, meets 
every Friday afternoon at three o:clock 
to offer its services to interested citizens. 

The replies of six of the seven local 
medical schools queried by the branch 
regarding their policies with respect to 
the admission of qualified Negro appli- 
cants indicate that these schools accept 


all qualified candidates without regard 
to race, creed, or color. 

Scores of local branch members and 
officers marched in one of the most re- 
markable demonstration parades ever 
held in Philadelphia as a protest against 
the treatment of the Jews by the Brit- 
ish. Over 25,000 persons of all races 
and religions participated in this pa- 
rade held on November 3. 

Attorney Eugene Clark, chairman of 


the branch legal committee, announced 
in November that the sixteen-months 
fight for the integration of elementary 
schools, in Paoli, Pa., has been brought 
to a successful conclusion. Prior to this 
victory, all Negro children up to and 
including the sixth grade were taught 
in the same room, at the same time, by 
one teacher despite the fact that this 
room was located in the same building 
as that attended by the white pupils. 
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All children are now assigned to class- 
rooms indiscriminately, according to 
grades. 


Acme 

EAGLE SCOUT Norman 17, of De- 

troit, Mich,, poses with the 107 merit badges 

he won from the Boy Scouts. There are only 

four other badges which Norman could win, 
and he expects to earn them this year. 


Grant, 


TRAINING CONFERENCES: The recent 
Texas-Louisiana Training Conferences, 
held at Shreveport, La., November 8-9, 
was one of four conferences held by the 
NAACP under the direction of the de- 
partment of branches in the South in 
November. The other conferences were 
held at Richmond, Va., November 9-10; 
Chickasha, Oklahoma, November 8-9; 
Longview, Texas, November 7. 

The principal speaker at the Virginia 
conference was Rev. Archibald Carey 
of Chicago. Dr. Tinsley was re-elected 
president. Clarence Mitchell. lobe 
secretary, NAACP, was the principal 
speaker at the Oklahoma state confer- 
ence, which re-elected state president 
Roscoe Dunjee. Gloster B. Current, 
director of NAACP branches, was prin- 
cipal speaker at the Texas state confer- 
ence. President J. J. Jones and Maceo 
Smith were re-elected president and 
secretary, respectively. 

The participants in the two-day ses- 
sion of the Louisiana-Texas Training 
Conference included Thurgood Mar- 
shall, special counsel, NAACP; Leslie 
Perry, administrative assistant, Wash- 
ington bureau; and Mrs. Lulu B. 
White, executive secretary of the Hous- 
ton branch. 


The Shreveport training conference 


‘outlined a more militant program for 


the South. One of the largest crowds 


ever to attend an NAACP mass meeting 
jammed the city to hear Leslie Perry 
outline the NAACP legislative program 
to combat lynching, unseat Bilbo, as 
well as other programs of interest to 
the South. One of the main features 
of the training conference was the dis- 
cussion of the NAACP plan to region- 
alize the South by establishing regional 
offices in strategic southern cities. The 
plan, as outlined by the director of 
branches, Mr. Current, Calls for a com- 
bining of the branches in the states of 
Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana into regional con- 
ferences with headquarters at Dallas, 
‘Texas. The proposal was accepted in 
principle, with a few changes, and will 
be placed in effect some time in 1947. 

Resolutions passed-at the Texas Con- 
ference centered around political ac- 
tion, anti-lynching legislation and edu- 
cation. The Texas conference called 
on all NAACP branches in the South 
to join with labor, farmers, veterans 
and civic groups to support independ- 
ent progressive, political action by the 
NAACP and its branches, The confer- 
ence called for the apprehension and 
punishment of every lyncher, passage of 
a federal anti-lynch bill, keeping the 
KKK out of the state senate, unseating 
of Bilbo, and rallying of the Negroes 
in Texas to a common political action 
program by urging the ‘convening of a 
united citizens’ convention to be held 
immediately. The conference called 
upon its member branches to take an 
active part in legislative activities along 
the following lines: 

(1) A legislative representative of the 


Acme 
ETHIOPIAN MINISTER to England and chair- 
man of the Ethiopian delegation to UN gen- 
eral assembly, Blatta Ephrem Medhen, shown 
in the delegates’ lounge at UN headquarters. 


state NAACP shall. be chosen who will 
remain in constant attendance during 
the sessions of state legislature at 
Austin. The functions of this repre- 
sentative shall be (A) To express to 
the legislature the position of the 
NAACP upon proposed legislation of 
concern to the Negro citizens and the 
people generally. (B) To prepare bulle- 
tins for the information and guidance 
of local branches on state and federal 
legislation together with preposals for 
action. This legislative representative 
shall function under the direction and 
supervision of the state executive com- 
mittee. 

(2) All branches of the NAACP shall 
conduct a most energetic campaign to 
see that poll taxes are paid as now re- 
quired, and that everyone eligible to 
vote does go to the poll te vote. 


Mou ing, ILt.: Honors have recently 
come to two members of the Tri-City 


British-Combine 
NORTHERN NIGERIAN dignitaries who were witnesses to the King’s opening of Parliament. 
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council. Willie McAdams, star athlete 
and a member of the 12-A civic class 
of the Moline high school, was mayor 
of Moline for a day, when his class took 
over the city government. David Mc- 
Adams, Willie’s brother, and a star ath- 
lete and singer, was elected president of 
the junior class of the Moline high 
school. This is the first time a Negro 
has ever headed a class at the school. 


VIRGINIA: New officers of the RicH- 
MOND branch are as follows: Dr, J. M. 
Tinsley, president; Dr. W. L. Ransome, 
vice-president; J. H. Logan, secretary; 
Amos C. Clark, assistant secretary; and 
C. F. Foster, treasurer. 


Wasuincton, D. C.: The District 
branch is now in process of reorganiz- 
ing its youth council under the direc- 
tion of its executive secretary, with the 
help of Walter Sutler and Orzell Bill- 
ingsley. 





Book Reviews 


FERMENT IN THE COLONIES 


My Africa. By Mbonu Ojike. New 
York: The John Day Co., 1946. 
Introduction by Pearl S. Buck. 
Illustrated. XIII+-350 pp. $3.75. 


Kenya: The Land of Conflict. By 
Jomo Kenyatta. London: Socialist 
Beok Centre Ltd., n. d. 23 pp. 
1/6 (25¢). 


The Voice of Coloured Labour: 
Speeches and Reports of Colonial 
Delegates to the World Trade 
Union Conference—1945. Edited 
by George Padmore. London: So- 
cialist Book Centre Ltd., n. d. 
55 pp. 2/6 (50¢). 


African Empires and Civilization. By 
Raymond Michelet.. London: So- 
cialist Book Centre Ltd., 1945. 
39 pp. 2/6 (50¢). 


The White Man’s Duty. By Nancy 
Cunard and George Padmore. 
London: Socialist Book Centre 
Lid., 1945. 2nd. ed. 51 pp. 2/6 
(50¢). 


Le Probleme des Francais D’Qutre- 
Mer et le Front Intercolonial. Par 
Sylvére R. Alcandre. Paris: Bul- 
letin “Europe-Colonies,” n. d. 
34 pp. 30 frs. (25¢). 


The euphemistic camouflages of trus- 
teeship and the moral cover of colonial 
uplift can no longer obscure the funda- 
mental reality that imperialism is a 
predatory enterprise operated for the 


benefit of European and American in- 
vestment capital. Long moribund the 
system now finds it impossible to re- 
cover from the major shock of two 
world wars in one generation; and white 
pretenions to superiority, the myth 
which oiled the machinery, have been 
thoroughly discredited. Hardly any- 
where in the world today is a white 
wight viewed with awe as a pucka-pucka 
sahib born to prerogatives and reg- 
nancy. Not one of the authors under 
review is awed either by the European 
or his “civilization.” And all the au- 
thors, with two exceptions, are colonials 
and Michelet and Cunard, the white 


exceptions, are in complete agreement’ 


with colonial aspirations for independ- 
ence. 

Mbonu Ojike, author of My Africa, 
is an Ibo from Nigeria and his book is 
refreshing in its avoidance of the usual 
homilies and apologetics of missionaries 
and Europeans about “uncivilized and 
backward” Africans. Mr. Oj’ike’s ap- 
proach is that of an intelligent man 
from one culture speaking in under- 
standable terms to the open-minded 
man in another. This adds immeasur- 
ably to the interest and readability of 
his book despite the frequently awk- 
ward and unidiomatic English to be 
expected from a writer not born to the 
language. 

There are three divisions. in the 
book: personal story, life in Africa, and 
practicing brotherhood, followed by an 
appendix of who’s who among Africans, 
important dates in African history, and 
a list of leading African newspapers. 


Mr. Ojike is one of fifty children, 
nineteen sons and thirty-one daughters, 
born to a prominent amana or local 
chieftain of the Ibo state in Nigeria. 
His father had ten wives, symbols of his 
prestige and wealth, and Mbonu was 
the fourth son of the second. Graduated 
from mission school, Mbonu elected to 
seek an education rather than a wife. 
He became a high-school teacher in 
Nigeria, took correspondence courses 
from Oxford university, and came to 
America for further education in 1939. 
He now holds a bachelor of science de- 
gree from Ohio State university and a 
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master of arts degree from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Our author wants to see his country 
freed of British tutelage and exploita- 
tion and rightly points out that Ni- 
geria’s domestic problems will have to 
be solved by the Nigerians themselves, 
since no nation builds up another. Nei- 
ther Mr. Ojike nor his compatriots are 
taken in by so-called English benevo- 
lence and altruism. 

Kenya: The Land of Conflict is one 
of the ISAB (International African 
Service Bureau) pamphlets published 
under the general editorship of George 
Padmore, the well-known colonial ex- 
pert. Aim of the ISAB is to help en- 
lighten “British public opinion about 
conditions in the colonies, protectorates 
and mandated territories in Africa, the 
West Indies and other parts of the 
Empire.” 

Kenya, in East Africa, has been oc- 
cupied by the British as a colony and 
protectorate since 1895. Present popu- 
lation of the colony is estimated at 
3,077,000, Of which 19,000 are white, 
mostly British; 45,000 Indians and Goa- 
nese (from Goa in India), 13,000 Arabs, 
and 3,000,000 Africans. About three- 
fifths of the total area of the colony, 
however, is poorly watered and unfer- 
tile; and the highlands, by far the best 
part of the land, are reserved for Euro- 
peans only. Neither Africans nor In- 
dians can own land there. 

Through crookedness, brutality, and 
fraud the natives of Kenya have been 
reduced almost to the status of serfs. 
But though helots they do enjoy such 
civilized benefits as race discrimination, 
the “kipandi” (a registration certificate 
required of all male Africans over 16), 
and anyone found at large without 
“kipandi” is liable to arrest and impris- 
onment; low wages, hut taxes, these 
force the Africans to work for the 
whites, since it is the only way they can 
obtain tax monies; destruction of their 
herds: and famine. But these Africans 
are not taking this victimization lying 
down. They have fought back through 
the general strike of 1922, their constant 
agitation for political representation 
and more education, and the united 
front of the Kikuyu Central Associa- 
tion. 

In The Voice of Coloured Labour we 
have a record of the specific claims of 
the colonial working classes as voiced at 
the World Trade Union Conference 
held in February, 1945, in London. 
Michelet’s African Empires and Civili- 
sation is a reprint of the author’s chap- 
ter of the same title from Nancy Cun- 
ard’s Negro: An Anthology. Raymond 
is a descendant of the famous French 
historian Jules Michelet (1798-1874) 
and he brings to his account of the his- 
tory of African  civilization—Ghana, 
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Sosso, Songhai, etc.—the same scholarly 
fervor which his illustrious ancestor 
lavished upon his Histoire de France. 

The White Man’s Duty first appeared 
in 1942 and the present edition, the sec- 
ond, brings the discussion and _ facts 
abreast of the times. Use of the ques- 
tion and answer method enables Miss 
Cunard, who asks the questions and 
George Padmore, who answers them, to 
give a brilliant resumé of the modus 
operandi and objectives of European 
imperialism. It is a story of intrigue, 
mendacity, subterfuge, economic pres- 
sure, and barbarism. 

Though France ranks next to Britain 
in the magnitude of her pilferings from 
the “backward peoples,” she has, per- 
haps because of a higher degree of ra- 
cial liberalism, succeeded in escaping 
anything like the volume of criticism 
leveled against the British. France, un- 
like England, does welcome a minuscule 
gallicized élite into the ranks of the 
exploiters, yet this ethnic liberalism in 
no way softens French exploitation of, 
to use one of their phrases, the bush- 
men et pleins couillons—“bush apes and 
damn dolts.” And M. Alcandre shows 
in The Problem of Frenchmen Beyond 
the Seas and the Intercolonial Front 
that French colonies have some of the 
aspects of a vast concentration camp. 

M. Alcandre’s chief charges are in- 
adequate education, veiled slavery, de- 
population of vast areas, inadequate 
health and sanitation measures, and the 
deplorable divisions made among her 
“subjects.” Our author points out that 
all inhabitants of the British Empire 
are subjects of His British Majesty, but 
not so with France, who has citizens, 
colonials (two grades), protegés, natives, 
and subjects. A native may graduate 
with a professional degree from a 
French university, yet find it impossible 
to practice his profession in France un- 
less he becomes a naturalized citizen. 
Citizens join the army and wear hel- 
mets and shoes; but the natives when 
they join up go barefoot and wear the 
chéchia. Discriminations of this sort 


abound throughout the whole colonial ° 


system and they form the substance of 
M. Alcandre’s livret. 
J. We. Eee 


Two White Men? 


(Continued from page 10) 


that “this board will have to pass on 
you, and we register who we want to 
register.” 

We went to the probate judge’s office 
and told him that we had been referred 
to him for an interpretation of whether 
the “or” in the state constitution meant 
“and” and the judge replied that it did, 
adding “that you must have both the 


property as well as the literacy quali- 
fication.”” He was then asked whether 
all of the voters on the qualified list 
had the property qualification. He 
evaded this question and told us that 
he knew everything about beef cattle 
and tags for automobiles. I asked 
whether or not they ever purged the 
list of voters, and he replied “only once 
a year.” I asked if the question of 


whether the person was a holder of 
$300 worth of property when the list 
was purged was ever considered. Again 
he refused to answer but stated that 
we were only trying to get him into an 
argument with the board of registrars. 


And Vs. Or 


With still no information on whether 
or meant and, I started preparation for 
filing an appeal to have my qualifica- 
tions as an elector determined. That 
same afternoon the telephone rang and 
I was told that if I would go down town 
that afternoon I would be able to get 
my registration certificate. The caller 
asked me not to divulge his name, if I 
contemplated court action. (This step 
had evidently been taken to forestall 
court action.) I did not go down town 
that afternoon and the next morning 
I received another telephone call, this 
time, from the board of registrars tell- 
ing me to “come down about 10:00 
o'clock, we got some more questions 
we would like to ask you.” I replied, 
“Thank you very much.” 

The above experience is not unusual. 
It is on the contrary the usual thing for 
a Negro to be denied the right to reg- 
ister, It takes various forms but the 
end result is always the same. 


Jamaican Crisis 
(Continued from page 15) 


nicipal offices and the BITU has under- 
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taken to organize workers in jurisdic- 
tions claimed by the TUC. 

As a matter of fact most of the en- 
ergy which was formerly expended in 
criticism of colonial rule or imperialism 
now goes into a struggle between con- 
tending Negro leaders. The unfortu- 
nate aspect of this conflict is that it is 
based so largely on personal antago- 
nisms. Overcoming the barriers result- 
ing from strong differences in funda- 
mental social and economic policies 
would have prevented a major problem 
to those Jamaicans desiring to unify the 
public behind a program to pull Ja- 
maica out of the mire. On matters 
concerning social and economic devel- 
opments, Bustamante pretty largely has 
followed, though somewhat hesitantly, 
the leadership of the top men in the 
civil service. The JLP has no well 
defined policy of its own and Busta- 
mante, Pixley and the recognized lead- 
ers of the JLP leaders are too busy with 
trade union battles to think their way 
through Jamaica’s perplexing problems 
to a comprehensive program. 

The top men in the civil service, 
Governor John Huggins, and such men 
as the island’s Secretary and Treasurer, 
its Attorney General, and various tech- 
nical experts have been sent into Ja- 
maica by the British colonial office with 
the general instruction to make the 
constitution work and to push social 
development and welfare. ‘There is no 
reason to believe they are not doing as 
well as might be expected of a grou 
of civil servants caught between what is - 
fundamentally a battle between the 
“haves” and “have nots.” 

The apparent agreement between 
Bustamante and members of the Execu- 
tive Council has led the PNP to charge 
that a deal has been made which would 
give Bustamante a free hand in his ef- 
forts to destroy the TUC. It is a fact 
that the BITU does obtain recognition 
and bargaining conferences from gov- 
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ernment officials much more easily than 
does the TUC. 

Not by a long shot does this mean 
that the most harmonious relations exist 
between the Governor and the nomi- 
nated members of the Executive Coun- 
cil on one hand and the elected mem- 
bers led by Bustamante on the other. 
Under the new constitution the two 
groups must agree on legislation which 
must be submitted to the lower house 
for final enactment. To a man as wil- 
ful, as expansive, and as strong for di- 
rect action as Bustamante, the need to 
consider the views of the nominated 
and official members of the government 
is most irritating. It is humanly impos- 
sible for the five elected members of the 
Executive Council to master the heavy 
load of complicated and technical work 
referred to it by the House and various 
administrative departments, while car- 
rying an even heavier load of work 
connected with the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the strike, bargaining, 
and organizing activities of the BITU. 
Even if this handicap were removed as 
most certainly it should be, the superior 
training and experience of the top 
colonial officials and the representatives 
of business on the Legislative Council 
would give them considerable advan- 
tage over the LP representatives. These 
elements are not pressing their advan- 
tage. The inclination is to cooperate 
with the JLP to the greatest extent 
possible. They will do nothing to 
push these JLP into the arms of Social- 
ism. 

In a recent House debate on the 
ten-year development plan Bustamante 
shouted with reference to the Executive 
Council: 


I am there only by force because my members 
say so, because if I were not there it would be 
bad for the country, but if there is one place 
from which I want to resign, if there is one 
place that I hate, that I despise, that I scorn, it 
is the Executive Council. 


I do not say that to mean that I am against 
the Imperial Government. God forbid. I love the 
empire but I do not worship it. More than all I 
am loyal to it, but if-I went to the Executive 
Council and asked that a big man’s pay be in- 
creased, I would get all the support that I want, 
but if I said improve the five-shilling per day 
man, improve the condition of lower subordinate 
staffs, my request would not only be met with 
scorn, but with opposition. 


* * 


My blood boils every day I sit there. 


. * * 


Despite their restraint, the top co- 
lonial officials appointed by the crown 
are also irritated by the very forceful 
and somewhat presumptuous manner 
in which the Honorable Bustamante 
displays his power and influence in the 
island. In trying to arrange less disrup- 
tive procedures for settling the unend- 
ing disputes between the islands largest 
employers and the BITU, the officials 
have been irritated by Bustamante’s 
recalcitrant and provocative behavior. 


Manslaughter Charge 








During the month of June, 1946, 
Bustamante and his associate Frank 
Pixley were tried for manslaughter con- 
nected with the death of a member of 
the TUC. A coroner’s jury found that 
the two top Bustamante Industrial 
Trade Union and Jamaica Labor Party 
leaders were guilty of leading a mob on 
February 15, 1946, to a mental hospital 
to break by force a strike of attendants 
affiliated with the TUC. A fight en- 
sued, there was shooting, two men were 
killed and 17 patients at the hospital 
burned to death when the hospital was 
set afire by the inmates. 

TUC members in the Kingston fire 
department and in several other de- 
partments of the goverment went out 
on strike protesting “against the high- 
handed methods” of Bustamante. The 
TUCites had vowed to fight the Busta- 
mante followers “in their bedrooms and 
under their beds.” Civil disorder be- 
came so widespread that the Governor 
was forced to declare the existence of 
an emergency to break the strikes. The 
Bustamante-controlled members of the 
Executive Council supported the order. 
Later when the verdict of the coroner’s 
jury was announced, BITU members 
went out on strike in protest against 
finding their leader guilty. 

During a court trial of the charges 
against Bustamante and Pixley in June, 
both were acquitted. Thousands of 
BITU members tied up shipping, fac- 
tory and estate operation to travel yo 
miles to Port Maria to attend the trial. 
Before the trial Bustamante had boasted 

publicly “They cannot destroy me!” 

There were numerous other conflicts 
between the BITU and the TUC. Fre- 
quently the conflicts between the follow- 
ers of the two organizations often re- 
sulted in fatal cuttings and shootings. 
During March Bustamante pushed 
through the legislature more rigid regu- 
lations controlling the issuance, posses- 
sion, and sale of fire arms. He charged 
that every third TUC member carried 
gun. Assassination plots were discov- 
ered against Bustamante himelf. 


Proper Recognition 


In the face of the alleged difficulty of 
getting proper recognition of it status as 
a union and a Bustamante “reign of tre- 
ror”, the Trade Union Council and 
deputy chairman of the PNP took ac- 
tion which responsible Jamaican leaders 
think is a serious menace to progress 
toward self-government in the immedi- 
ate future. Mr. N. N. Nethersole, presi- 
dent of the TUC, hopped off to Lon- 
don and placed before officials in the 
colonial office and before those in the 
Labor Party, the charge that the Ja- 
maican government is completely sub- 
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servient to Bustamante and the BITU, 
that opposition groups could not get 
justice in the island, and that London 
officials should take action to see that 
Jamaica is run as they think it should 
have been. Thus the groups which had 
long championed the cause of self-gov- 
ernment were the first to call upon the 
imperial power to exert its authority 
to restrain a popular leader. 

The Manchester Guardian, one of the 
most influential papers in the British 
Empire, gave prominent display to a 
most unfavorable investigation made by 
its reporter, Professor Simey. Labor 
Party officials with particular interest 
in colonial affairs felt their worst fears 
about Bustamante had been confirmed 
—that he is essentially a Fascist. To 
date Bustamante has neglected to pre- 
sent his views to the British public. 

In the midst of all this turmoil and 
distraction from the main problem con- 
fronting them, the people of Jamaica 
through their legislature were being 
required to work out long rangé and 
immediate plans for their development 
and welfare. Here also the division 
between the two political groups was 
sharp and irreconciliable. The Labor 
Party is trying to follow a doctrine of 
private enterprise while satisfying the 
ever increasing demands of the Ja- 
maican people for land, jobs, higher 
wages, and social security. The com- 
promises with those who monopolize 
the island’s trade and production, and 
other half measures of the JLP provoke 
both ridicule and criticism from the 
PNP. The latter wants the government 
to redistribute the land on the larger 
estates, foster and operate essential busi- 
nes enterprise and shift the burden of 
taxation to those who control the 
wealth of the island. 

As violence between the followers of 
Bustamante and Manley flares up from 
week to week, the public in both Eng- 
land and America through the daily 
press is constantly reminded of the fail> 
ure of self-government in Jamaica. The 
situation plays right into the hands of 
those foreign and local business interests 
who wanted no measure of their politi- 
cal and economic control taken out of 
their hands. 

In other British colonies, both in the 
West Indies and in Africa, encouraging 
though hesitant steps are being made 
to increase Negro participation in the 
operation of local governments, The 
question which responsible colonial of- 
ficials in London are asking themselves 
is whether Jamaica is ready for the po- 
litical power she now enjoys, not to 
mention granting her more. And if 
now Jamaica, after nearly 300 years of 
colonial rule and assimilation of Eng- 

lish culture, is not ready, then what 
predominantly Negro colony is? 
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home towns. THE Crisis 


ARKANSAS 
J. R. Booker 
Century Building, Little Rock 
Telephone: 2-4248 
W. Harold Flowers 
Masonic Temple, Pine Bluff 
Telephones: Office: 919; Residence 3339 
CALIFORNIA 
Clarence A. Jones 
129 West Third St., Los Angeles 13 
Telephone: Vandike 1764 
Matthews & Williams 
Charles H. Matthews & David W. Williams 
2510 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles 11 
Telephone: ADams 1-9737 & ADams 1.6712 


Vaughns & Berkley 
1027 Adeline St., Oakland 7 
Telephone: Templebar 476) 
James T. Phillips 
33 W. Mountain St., Pasadena 3 
Telephone: Sycamore 7-4124 
John C. Henderson 
1557 Seventh St., Oakland 7 
Telephone: Twin Oaks 5338 
2006 Sutter St., San Francisco 15 
Telephone: Walnut 1-7079 
CONNECTICUT 


W. Arvey Wood 
36 Park Row, Stamford 
Telephone: Stamford 3-7037 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


T. Douglass Davidson 
1226 You St., N. W., Washington 9 
Telephone: ADams 8497 & DEcatur 1280 


George A. Parker 
1922—13th St., N. W., Washington 3 
Telephone: NO 8843-44 
James T. Wright 
3220 Sherman Ave., N. W., Washington 10 
Telephone: ADams 1706 
GEORGIA 
Austin T. Walden 
428 Herndon Bldg., Atlanta 3 
Telephone: Walnut 3536 
T. J. Henry 
239 Auburn Ave., N. E., Atlanta 
Telephone: WA 3536 
ILLINOIS 


Brown, Brown, Cyrus & Greene 
417 East 47th St., Chicago 15 
Telephone: ATlantic 8800 
Robert E. Bryant 
3508 South State St., Chicago 8 
Telephone: CALumet 1014 
Ellis & Westbrooks 
3000 South State St., Chicago 16 
Telephone: CALumet 4968—4969 
William Kendall Hooks 
5 E. Garfield Bivd., Chicago 37 
Telephone: NOR 3880 
William Henry Hutt 
520 East 35th St., Chicago 16 
Telephone: OAkland 6749 
Loring B. Moore 
180 W. Washington St., Chicago 2 
Telephone: 1094 


LEGAL DIRECTORY 


maintains no legal bureau, and the N.A.A.C. 
involving color discrimination, segregation or denial of citizen rights. 










INDIANA 


Milo C. Murray 
1706 Broadway, Gary 
Telephone: 521] & 5212 


Benj. F, Wilson 
Roosevelt Theatre Bldg. 
1448 Broadway, Gary 
Telephone: Gary 6531 


E. L. Johnson, Jr, 

15242 E. Court St., Indianapolis 4 
Telephone: Franklin 3632 
Elizabeth Fletcher Allen 

416-417-418 Lafayette Bldg., South Bend 
Telephones: Office, 39281 ¢ Home, 43543 


J. Chester Allen 
416-417-418 Lafayette Bidg., South Bend 
Telephones: Office, 39281 ¢ Home, 43543 


Charles H. Wills 
114% North Michigan St., South Bend 9 
Telephone: 4.4255 
KANSAS 


Dorsey Green 
504 Minnesota Ave., Kansas City 12 
Telephone: AT 0703 & AT 3566 


Ulysses G. Plummer 
436 Minnesota, Kansas City 


Telephone: FA 6853 
KENTUCKY 


Charles W, Anderson, Jr. 


Member Kentucky Legislature 
602 W. Walnut St., Louisville 3 
Telephones: Jackson 6646 & Wabash 4765 


MARYLAND 
William L. Fitzgerald 
1206 Druid Hill Ave., Baltimore 17 
Telephone: 1979 


Ernest L. Perkins 
1506 Pennsylvania Ave., Baltimore 17 
Telephone: Mad 8892 
MASSACHUSETTS 
J. Clifford Clarkson 
1597 Main St., Springfield 3 
Telephone: 32533 
MICHIGAN 
Herbert L. 
4256 Russell St., Detroit 7 
Telephone: Terrace 2-9134 
Loomis, Jones, Piper & Colden 
1308 Broadway, Detroit 26 
Telephone: RAndolph 3275 
Floyd H. Skinner 
Michigan at Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids 2 
Telephone: 8-9042 


Chas. R. A. Smith 
1003 Lawyer's Bldg. 
139 Cadillac Sq., Detroit 26 
Telephone: CAdillac 2176 
MISSOURI 
Lewis W. Clymer 
1702 East 12th St., Kansas City 6 
Telephone: HArrison 1061 
David M. Grant 
11 N. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 3 
Telephone: Jefferson 7745 
NEW JERSEY 
J. Leroy Jordan 
58 Broad St., Elizabeth 4 
Telephone: Elizabeth 2-0878 





J. Mercer Burrell 
23 Howard St., Newark 3 
Telephone: 3-4709 
Logan W. McWilson 
128 Market St., Newark 2 
Telephone: MA 3-1779 
Louis E. Saunders 
28 Concourse East, Jersey City 6 
Telephone: J02-2706 


NEW YORK ¢ 
Clarence N. Johnson 
1861 Fulton St., Brooklyn 33 
Telephone: GLenmore 2-4881 
Moxey A, Rigby 
160-17 South Road, Jamaica 4 
Telephone: JAmaica 6-8290 
William T. Andrews 
1 West 125th St., New York 17 
Telephone: LEhigh 4-0989 
William T, Garvin 
217 West 125th St., New York 27 
Telephone: ACademy 2-9260 
John N. Griggs, Jr. 

1 West 125th St., New York 27 
Telephone: LEhigh 4-3134 
Jacques Isler 
209 West 125th St., New York 27 
Telephone: CAthedral 8-718] 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charles W. Williamson 


Cotton Building, Henderson 
Telephone: 1193W 
OHIO : 
Theodore M. Berry 
308 West Fifth St., Cincinnati 2 
Telephone: PArkway 4772 
Charles V. Carr 
Cleveland Trust Bank Bldg., East 55th St., 
5424 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: HEnderson 4122-0739 
Harry E. Davis 
202-6 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone: MAin 1320 
Clayborne George 
406 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 14 
Telephone: CHerry 1835 
Chester K, Gillespie 
406 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 14 
Telephone: CHerry 1835 
Jogeph E. Bowman 
34744 South High St., Columbus 15 
Telephone: ADams 7920 
Arstee Fleming 
22 W. Market St., Akron 8 
Telephone: Hemlock 6946 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Herbert R. Cain, Jr. 

908 Walnut St., Philadelphia 7 
Telephone: Walnut 1042 
Theodore Spaulding 
154 N, 15th St., Philadelphia 2 
Telephone: LOcust 1317—1318 


TEXAS 
F. 8. K. Whittaker 
711 Prairie Ave., Houston 2 
Office: F4895. Home: F08s3 
VIRGINIA 
Timothy W. Fisher 
2411 Jefferson Ave., Crown Bank Bldg. 
Newport News 
Telephone: 5-1974 
(Continued on page 30) 
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For Children’s Gifts 


TWO NEW, ENTERTAINING 
JUVENILES 


TALES OF MOMOLU 


by LORENZ GRAHAM 
This book, beautifully illustrated by Let- 
terio Calapai, tells about a Liberian boy 
who lives a gay and happy life in his 
own country. (Ages 8 and up). $2.50 


HOW GOD FIX JONAH 


by LORENZ GRAHAM 


The grand old favorites retold. Tales of 
Ruth, Jonah, and other familiar figures 
from the spoken folklore of Africa. Wood 
engravings by Letterio Calapai. (Ages 8 
and up). $2.50 









Order your copies now from 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 
20 West 40th St., New York 18 


Legal Directory 


(Continued from page 29) 


L. Marian Poe 
548—25th St., Newport News 
Telephone: 2-1391 
R. H. Cooley, Jr. 

133 Harrison St., Petersburg 
Telephone: 653 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Willard L. Brown 
100242 Washington St., E. Charleston 
Telephone: 31931 & 21470 
T. G. Nutter 
60844 Kanaawha Blvd., Charleston 1 
Telephone: 22641 
J. M. Ellis 
Oak Hill 
Telephone: 257 


KEEP INFORMED WITH 


The Story of -Democracy in Action 


Published by Carver Features 
121 Beekman Ave. Mt. Vernon, N.Y 
Subscription 








A Monthly Bulletin of Negro Progress 


$1.00 per year 
Sample on request Agents Wanted 


Avoid Saving 
Money 


by DANNY KAYE 





First, cut off all your pockets. By 
carrying your money you will—1. spend 
it, 2. lose it, 3. get it taken from you— 
quicker! And shun budgets! Just draw 
your pay and walk down Main Street 
buying anything you don’t 

particularly hate. 

Above all, don’t buy any U. S. Savings 
Bonds—or it’s impossible not to save 
money! These gilt-edged documents pay 
fat interest—4 dollars for 3 after only 
10 years! There is even an insidious 
Payroll Savings Plan by which you buy 
bonds automatically. Soon you have 
closets full. You may even find yourself 
embarrassed by a regular income! 


f 


SAVE THE EASY WAY... 


BUY YOUR BONDS 
THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


Contributed by this magazine GOR" 

in co-operation with the Mag- 

azine Publishers of America 
as a public service. 
















INSURE WITH 


NEGRO COMPANIES 


They provide: SECURITY for loved 
Ones, JOBS for Trained Negroes and 
ECONOMIC POWER for the Group 


GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


George A. Beavers Jr.. 
Chairman of Board and Agency Director 


Norman O. Houston. 
President and Comptroller 


National Negro Insurance Assn. 
reported for 1944: 


—Assets of $56,046,360.58 
—Insurance in force: $630,156,539.00 
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—Policies in force: 3,584,745 


—Employment (38 companies reporting) 
10,084 Negroes 


CALIFORNIA, ILLINOIS AND TEXAS 
Home Office: 
4261 CENTRAL AVE., 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. 

























NORTH CAROLINA 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
C. C. Spaulding, President Durham, N. C. 

FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE can be achieved by 
adoption of a foresighted Life Insurance Program. 
There is a North Carolina Mutual Policy perfectly 
suited to your needs and income ability. 

“NO HOME COMPLETE 

WITHOUT NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL POLICIES” 
















TRAVELERS’ HOTEL DIRECTORY 






California 
HOTEL SIMMONS 
“A home away from home” 
542 6th Ave.—San Diego 




















Ohio 
WARD APARTMENT HOTEL 
4113 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland 


Learn scientific massage. Home study 
course, Masseurs needed. Good 
opportunities. Free catalog. 


COLLEGE OF MASSAGE 


315 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 










FOR BOOKS ABOUT NEGROES 
Write the Crisis Book Shop 
20 W. 40th St., New York 18 
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Acorn of 1893 is the Oak of 1947 
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Officers and Directors of 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VA., INC. 


join in the hope with not only millions in America but teeming 
millions all over the world, that during the New Year the deep 
wounds of World War II will heal more rapidly, that confusions 
of reconversion be more satisfactorily worked out and that the 
oppressions of majorities upon minorities will be stamped out 


and full employment, happiness and justice accorded to all. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY 
OF VIRGINIA, Incorporated 


— HOME OFFICE: — 
Third and Clay Streets 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
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Operating in Virginia and 
District of Columbia 


“Stately Entrance with a Friendly Welcome” 


Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
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